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For the Companion. 


A LEAF FROM A LIFE. 


She was a sad-eyed, quiet little woman, some- 
where between thirty-five and fifty years of age. 
She came two days in the week to help me about 
household matters ; sometimes sewing, sometimes 
cleaning and sometimes cooking. She always 
seemed thoughtful and careful, and there was 
hardly anything about housework which, to 
use her own phrase, “she could not turn her 
hand to.” 

Beyond a “yes” or “no,” she seldom ever 
ventured in conversation; and yet she had an 
intelligent face, and once, when I entered the 
room where she was waiting for me, she put 
down a book suddenly, which she had proba- 
bly been looking at. 

“Have you ever read it ?” I asked. 

“Yes, a long time ago, when I was young- 
er,” she said, sighing, and she never spoke of 
it again. 

One day, my sister came to see me from 
New York, bringing her little girl, who isa 
remarkably beautiful child. Mrs. Morrison 
started at sight of little Belle, and a singular 
shadow passed over her face. Then she 
turned away, and I saw her quickly wipe her 
eyes. I wondered who the child reminded 
her of. 

Little Isabel seemed attracted by the silent, 
plain woman, with the scar on her left cheek. 
She often left her toys to go up close to her 
and look up into hereyes. It almost seemed as 
if there was a mute language between those 
two. 

“Did you ever see a prettier child ?” I asked, 
as she sat stitching, with Isabel prattling to 
her doll on her lap. 

“T'll show you,” she said, quietly, dropping 
her work; then, shy as ever, hastily taking 
it up again. 

“What were you going to show me?” I 
asked. “You have made me curious, and you 
must let me see it.” 

She smiled sadly, put her hand nervously 
in the bosom of her dress, and presently I saw 
a picture—a little face quite as lovely as Isa- 
bel’s, with the same golden hair, the same 
sunny blue eyes. 

‘Why, who was this?” I asked, in some 
surprise. 

“It was my little girl,” she said, her eyes on 
her work as she stitched away. “It was taken 
for my father two years before she—was—be- 
fore she died,” she added, with forced com- 
posure, “or I should not have been so fortu- 
nate as to possess a likeness.” 

“And was she all you had ?” I asked. 

“Oh no; there were two more, boys—they 
were” — 

She stopped for a moment, drew a long breath, 
and added, in a trembling voice, “They were all 
killed.” 

“Killed!” 
killed ?” 

“It’s a long story,” she replied. 
speak of those days; it—it pains me.” 

“No wonder,” I said; ‘‘and you shall not talk 
about them now, though I confess I should like to 
hear your story. And this charming little face! 
Were none of them left ?” 

“None.” 

Then, seeming to wish to gratify me, she said, 
“My husband had a friend in Washington who 
procured him a position in the Indian country when 
my little Carrie was two years old,—just the age 
of this little one. We went out there young, con- 
fident and strong. 

“Aleck—that was my husband’s name—began 
to make money. We expected to come back rich. 
My twin boys—they were twins—were born there. 
I loved the wild, free life, the more because Aleck 
grew so much better there; for he was weakly be- 
fore we went.” 

“How long did you live there?” I asked, after 
a long silence. 

“Almost ten years. My boys were brave little 
fellows, and the life we led made them grow strong 
and handsome. We were just thinking of return- 
ing, when the trouble began. 

“The Indians thought they were ill-treated by 
the officers of the post, and they would come over 
sometimes, and use abusive language. Aleck was 
very quick-tempered, and knowing that they had 
ho reason for insulting us, he threatened them. 

“They never iorgot it. One day my little boys 


I cried. ‘Who—how were they 


“T seldom 





went out on their ponies—only a mile out—but 
they never came back. I mean they never came 
alive. They were brought back, both shot through 
the heart. 

“It nearly crazed Aleck, for he thought the 
world of those boys. I almost forgot my own 
misery in trying to comfort him. He never at- 
tempted to conceal his hatred of the savages after 
that, and made enemies of all who came near us. 





spoken. She was struggling with her emotion. 
With what awe I looked upon the quiet, faded 
woman who had seemed to me nothing more than 
a drudge! And yet, before her life and heart- 
history, romance paled. 

“That’s all I can tell you,” she said, abruptly ; 
“I’ve never spoken of it since I told my father, ten 
years ago. 

“T was with them three years,” she added, shud- 
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Some of them professed to be triendly, and seemed 
sorry for what had happened, but Aleck distrusted 
and hated them all, and the end was his own 
death.” 

“Do you mean that they killed him, too ?” 

“Yes, they did. They surprised us one night 
when the troops were away. They killed him be- 
fore my eyes.” 

She stopped sewing and dropped her face in her 
hands. There she sat, very still, hut I do not think 
she shed a tear. 

“Don’t tell me more if it pains you so,” I said, 
unable to restrain my own tears. 

At last she lifted her head. ‘It’s all over; they 
can’t die again, you know,” and she smiled 
drearily. 

“They took me with the child,” she continued, 
“and they travelled all night. I had heard how 
such things were done, and I managed to fill my 
pocket with beans, and dropped them along the 
way. 

“Little Carrie was twelve then, though so small 
of her age that they had put her on the horse with 
me. The child never spoke, only clung to me. 
Once she asked me what I was dropping, and I 
explained to her that I should put her down the 
first chance I had, and she must find her way 
to the fort, and tell the soldiers to come after 
us. I didn’t think there was any hope for myself, 
but I wanted to save her life.” 

“Did she go?” 

“Yes; I put her down before daybreak, and 
they didn’t find it out for an hour.” 

“Did they go after her?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“They did, and brought her back tome. They 
threw her in my arms. She was dead.” 

A pitying silence ensued. I could not have 








deringly, ‘“‘and then, in one of the fights, they 
were conquered, and I was free. But I haven't 
cared much for life, since then.” 

When Isabel was undressed that night, she 
asked, ““Mamma, what made the lady hug me so 
and cry so hard ?” 

Dear child, would that she might always be as 
innocent and unconscious of misery as she was 
then! 





For the Companion. 


THE DEACON’S “PEP’MINT” DROPS. 
By Margaret Sidney. 


Anybody would show you where the ““Highys” 
lived. It was in a big, square, rambling old 
house, that Jotham had from his father, Abina- | 
dab, and Abinadab from his father, Hiram; and | 
so on away back, I don’t know how far. | 

Deacon Higby, the present occupant, was ex- | 
actly like the old house—as much as a man could | 
be like a house; and all the ways of his father | 
and grandfather he would adhere to, good or | 
bad, with the tenacity of life itself. | 

Because his father had driven an old-fashioned | 
plough, heavy and lumbering, across his fields, | 
Jotham would drive one as near like it as he | 
could get across his fields. He would have used | 
the same plough if it had not been worn out in the 
service. 

And since he always remembered that when, | 
as a little boy, he saw his father on Sundays, dur- | 
ing the long preaching, take red and white pep- 
permint drops from the pocket of his best coat, 





an identical pattern and hue must go into his 
pockets for the same ‘purpose ! 

And here comes the tale of one such provision 
of peppermints, and how it worked confusion to 
the good deacon. 

It was always Mrs. Deacon Higby’s place to 
see that there were peppermints in the deacon’s 
pocket, for the good man thought that a “good 
wife was from the Lord,” whose duty it was to 
have the personal oversight of everything per- 
taining to his comfort and well-being. He, 
therefore, always allowed her full liberty, and 
thoroughly enjoyed all of her care of him. 

“T declare!” said Mrs. Higby, coming in 
from the bed-room to the “keepin’-room,” 
one Saturday morning, “I've been a-lookin’ 
over your pa’s Sunday clothes, an’ he haint 
got no pep’mints !” 

Just then Sarah Higby, the deacon’s eld- 
est daughter, thought she smelt bread burn- 
ing. So she ran into the kitchen in great ex- 
citement. Johnny flung down the kite he was 
patching in the corner, and clattered after her 
to see the fun and hear her scold. 

“Mirandy Jane,” said Mrs. Higby, know- 
ing full well the bread would be attended to 
under Sarah’s energetic hands, and feeling 
wholly absorbed in thoughts of the deacon’s 
comfort, ‘you run down to the store an’ git 
an ounce—no, you better git two ounces of 
pep’mints.” Then she went out to the kitchen. 

“I wish pep’mints was in the middle of the 
Red Sea!” ejaculated Mirandy Jane, out of 
temper with trying to twist up the black-velvet 
bows on her straw hat, in some new way cal- 
culated to delude everybody into the belief 
that it was no¢ the same old trimming she had 
worn for three years. 





“T might as well go 
first as last, I s’pose, an’ git through with it!” 

So slap went the bonnet and its half-com- 
pleted trimming on the old-fashioned table, 
and grasping her sun-bonnet, Mirandy Jane 
was soon on her way to the village store. 

Having obtained the peppermints, she hur- 
ried home to get to work again on her bonnet, 
and almost ran through the “keepin’-room” 
into the big front entry. There, on an ex- 
tremely high nail, hung the deacon’s best coat, 
that was never taken down except for Sun- 
days, or a wedding or a funeral. Mirandy 
twitched open the paper of peppermint drops 
in her hand, saying to herself,— 

*“1’ll pour ’em into the pocket; then’he can’t 
make such an awful racket an’ scratching 
sound as he did last Sunday, when Jimmy 

Jeans laughed out loud.” 

So she shook the contents of her paper into 
the big left-side pocket of the deacon’s coat, 
and flew back to her work. 

While the family were enjoying their Sat- 
urday dinner of boiled corned-beef, cabbage, and 
Indian pudding, a messenger drove up post-haste 
for Mrs. Higby to go to the next town 
Ann Maria Emerson’s, who had fallen 
cellar-stairs and broken her leg. 

All was now consternation at the deacon’s. 
The corned-beef and cabbage were forgotten, 
while one and all crowded around the bringer of 
bad news, clamoring for a repetition of each and 
every detail. Mrs. Higby’s bonnet and_ best 
shawl were hurriedly brought, and with many 
hasty directions to Sarah to attend to the house, 
and sundry warnings to the younger children to 
behave themselves, she was bundled into the big 
green wagon, and drove off on her errand of 
mercy. 

“Goodness me!” cried Sarah, somewhere about 
half- past three in the afternoon. “If mother 
haint forgot them pep’mints! It’s lucky I thought 
of ’em!” 

She drew herself up with a very red face from 
the ironing-board, where she was busily engaged, 
and looked at the clock. 

“Twenty-five minutes past three,” she mut- 
tered. “I’ve a good mind to wait as ever I had 
to eat—there’ll be time enough!” Then she 
thought of all she had to do before supper-time. 

“There aint no peace for a livin’ soul in this 
house!’ she declared, impatiently, ‘‘not a single 
minute! I shall have to go right straight off. 
Mirandy Jane’s streaked over to Hetty Fletcher’s, 
an’I might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
mow, as to find one of the children. Of course 
they won’t come in till it’s time for supper. Why 





to Cousin 
down the 





to drive away sleepiness, and help him to digest | don’t father git his own old pep'mints, himself? 
the arguments and doctrines—so now, when he When I’m married, I guess I won’t wait on a 
had risen to a deacon’s position, peppermints of | man so to every little thing!” 
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Nevertheless, she left the collar she was iron- 
ing to its fate, and went down the village street 
to the store. 

“Two ounces of pep'mints, red and white,” she 
said, mechanically, to the grocer’s boy, who only 
tended store in the afternoon, because his errands 
kept him going pretty fast over the country roads 
in the morning. When she came back, she passed 
into the entry to the deacon’s coat, hanging like | 
g, unused front door, and | 





a sentinel behind the bi 
then noticed that the paper around her delicacy 
was torn, and that the peppermints were sifting 
through; so she turned them all out carefully 
into her hand. 

“There, I'll put ’em in his upper pocket,” she 
said, standing up on tiptoe, glad to atone for her 
crossness. So she deposited the handful in its 
proper place, and went back to her ironing. 

Johnny was coming home “cross-lots” from a 
visit to Benny Witherbee’s, the parson’s son, and 
having been defrauded, as he believed, in the mat- 
ter of a jack-knife, and being, therefore, some- 
what unsettled in his feelings, he cast about for 
some diversion to his unpleasant thoughts. 

“Cracky!” he said, suddenly coming to a full 
stop in the cow-pasture, “if mother didn’t go off 
to Cousin Ann M’ria’s, and forget all about them 
an’ she said there warn’t none this 
mornin’. Now, I'll get ’em; she would a-told 
me, [ know, and she'll be so glad I remembered 


” 


’ 


pep’mints ! 





em 

Mrs. Higby never had told Johnny to go on 
this important errand, although he had always 
teased dreadfully to be allowed to, for the good 
reason that she was afraid he would eat half of 
the “pep’mints” up on his way home. However, 
this did not affect Johnny’s belief in the slight- 
est, that he would have been the special messen- 
ger chosen to procure the delicacy. So he scam- 
pered out of the cow-pasture, to the main road, 
and then to the store as fast as his dusty little 
shoes could fly. 

“I guess I better git thrée ounces,” he said to 
himself, as he was hanging around near the door, 
waiting for his turn to come to be served. 

It was late Saturday afternoon, and the store 
was full of customers. The grocery boy was out, 
taking home a parcel to the doctor’s house. In a 
few minutes, Mr. Bruce’s son stepped up to the 
deacon’s boy with, “Well, now, Johnny, what do 
Hurry up, we haint got much time 


” 


you want ? 
to spare!” 

“Three ounces pep’mints,” said Johnny, briskly ; 
“yed and white ones,” he added, with the air of a 
business man with an immense order. 

“Allright!” Mr. Bruce measured out the pep- 
permints, tossed them into a paper, and turned 
with a sigh of relief to the next customer. 

Johnny grasped his package, and with a shin- 
ing face, left the store. As he went out on the 
main road again, he first glanced up and down to 
see if he was likely to be interrupted, and then un- 
rolled the hastily twisted paper and peeped in. 

“IT orter see if I’ve got cheated,” he said, his | 
mouth watering at the sight within. “Maybe | 
they aint fresh.” 

There was no other way to solve this dreadful | 
query but to taste one. So Johnny popped be- | 
tween his teeth the biggest one he could find. It} 
not only proved to be fresh, but very nice, and 
another and another followed, in rapid succession, 
until the paper presented a sunken, dejected ap- 
pearance, that struck even Johnny’s eyes. So af- 
ter many lingering looks at the remainder of the 
contents, he at last squashed the paper deter- 
minedly over them, and went into the house. 

“Taint best to worry Sarah by tellin’ her ma 
forgot ’em,” he said to himself, going softly into 
the front entry. “I'll put ’em in pa’s pocket my- 
self an’ he'll git ’em, so that’s enough.” 


| 


| 











Accordingly, he took hold of the lower right 
side pocket—the only one he could reach—and 
for reasons best known to himself, dumped the 
peppermints in from their paper, and raced out 
into the kitchen to bother Sarah by asking every 
two minutes if supper “aint most ready ?” 

The supper was eaten and cleared away, and 
the table jammed up against the wall. The two 
girls took out their sewing, and while the children 
amused themselves in teasing the cat, in cracking 
walnuts and in various ways as best they might, 
the deacon put on his thick coat and took down 
his hat from its accustomed peg. 

“Goin’ out, pa?” asked Sarah, stopping to bite 
off a thread and looking up. 

“Vis,” said the deacon, with his hand on the 
latch, “1 must see Mr. Bisbee about that ’ere head 
o’ cattle, or I shell be thinkin’ of the pesky crit- 
ters all Sunday. You send the children to bed, 
an’ go yourselves pretty soon. You needn't set 
up an’ burn out the lights for me ;” and he opened 
the door and went out into the frosty night. 


“TI declare to gracious!” he exclaimed sudden- | 


ly, pausing ina mixed calculation as to the chances 


of pleasant weather for the approaching Sabbath, 


and the highest price Mr. Bisbee could probably 
be made to pay for the cattle, “ef ma haint forgot 
an’ gone off without gitting my pep’mints, I do 
b’lieve! She haint said nothin’ about it this week, 
an’ I et the last one last Sunday. Lucky I thought 


in time—I’ll git some—an’ then when I git to 


home, ef she haint thought on it, why, I'll be all 
right.” 


So the deacon changed his course from the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bisbee’s house, and heading for the | 
village store, trotted along briskly, moralizing on did it, nevertheless. 
the lonely condition of man without a woman's | 


| must be careful.” 


providing care, and feeling upset generally and 
terribly forlorn without ‘“‘ma.” 

Mr. Bruce had gone home with a hopping tooth- 
ache, and the eldest son was at his supper; so 
Mrs. Bruce had run over to take his place mean- 
while. Between a little gossip over Cousin Ann 
M’ria’s accident, and the sudden summons for his 
wife, the deacon gave his order for the pepper- 
mints and they were slowly done up, that the sym- 
pathizing hearer might not lose a bit of the news. 

“I s’pose you don’t expect her home to-night, 
do you?” said Mrs. Bruce, as at last she handed 
him the parcel. 

“No,” said the deacon, gloomily; and going 
out, he shut the store-door with a desponding 
bang, wishing very much that all the “Cousin 
Ann M’rias” were at the ends of the earth. 

The storekeeper’s wife went to put the charge 
in the big book. With a sort of listless curiosity, 
she looked back over the other charges of the day, 
and then exclaimed,— 

‘‘What!’ Then she pushed up her spectacles 
higher on her long, thin nose, and stared harder 
than ever. “It certainly is—*Three oz. pepper- 
mints.’ That must ’a’ been long towards night, 
*cause it’s only a little ways back,—an’ here ’tis 
again—‘Two oz. peppermints!’ My goodness! 
An’—an’ ”—— 

She whirled over the grimy leaf, prepared to see 
every peppermint in the store accounted for as go- | 
ing into the deacon’s pocket. And she was not | 
disappointed in her search. ‘Two oz. pepper- | 
mints” stood out before her astonished eyes. 

“The land sakes alive!” she exclaimed, push- | 
ing the book from her. | 

“Reuben!” she cried, seeing her son enter to 
relieve her from her storekeeping duties; ‘“‘what 
upon earth’s come over the deacon, d’ye s’pose ? 
Why, he’s peppermint crazy, as true as you live!” 

“Oh, I guess not, mother,” said her son, com- 
posedly. “You know he likes ’em pooty well to 
take to meetin’. What’s the matter?” he asked, 
seeing her face. 

“If he does like ’em!” she cried, energetically, | 
‘“’taint no reason why he should eat like all crea- 
tion on ‘em! Why, he’s bought four times to-day ! 
Look there!” and she pointed her chubby forefin- 
ger all down the page, and over to Mirandy Jane’s 





charge. 

“Four times! What d’ye mean?” exclaimed 
Reuben. 

“Look for yourself, then,” she said, coolly. 


“There "tis as plain as day; an’ I’ve just give him 
the last mess myself. He walked in as if he’d 
never heard of a pep’mint. Reuben, I tell you 
his mind’s failin’. I’ve noticed it lately.” 

“So have I,” said Reuben, shutting up the 
book. ‘Well, we must be careful, or by’-m-by 
he’ll up an’ say he haint had ’em. I give Johnny 
some in the afternoon. He sent him, I s’pose. We 


The next morning, as the last bell for meeting 
began to ring, the deacon went out into the front 
entry, took down his best coat, brushed it care- 
fully and got himself into it by the time the girls 
came down the back stairs; for there was one 
thing he would set his foot down on; and that 
was to have his family, every one, be in the square 
Higby pew bright and early. 

Unconsciously, as he walked along, he patted 
the right-hand pocket, with a comfortable reflec- 
| tion that his own wisdom had forestalled the ter- 
rible dilemma he should have beenin. For, on 
|examination of his upper bureau drawer on his 
| return home the preceding evening, he could find 
| no trace of his better half’s usual provision of his 
|wants. The “pep’mint” corner was entirely 
| empty. 

Just as unconsciously, he walked up the broad 
aisle, followed by his blooming and somewhat ex- 
tensive family. But Mrs. Bruce’s sharp eyes were 
|upon him; and she presently nudged her hus- 

band’s arm. 
| “There, don’t you see how vacant he looks ?” 
| she said, in a loud whisper. ‘It’s easy enough to 
| see he’s failin’. I think Mis’ Higby better stay to 
| home an’ look after him. He needs it as much as 
broken legs!” 

The choir sat down after an elaborate, high- 
pitched effort, that seemed to cover them, one and 
all, with glory; and then Parson Witherbee, a 

little, thin man, announced, in an extremely plain- 
| tive voice, that the shingling of the roof of the 
| conference-room having cost more than was ex- 

pected, a contribution would be taken up for the 
| purpose of defraying the extra expense. 

Hands went into pockets readily, but the dea- 
| con, having given largely for this object when the 
| work was begun, did not feel like adding much 
| now. Still, it wouldn’t look very commendable, 

and besides, might influence some who hadn’t 
| given at all, if he should sit quiet and let the box 
| go by him. So, thinking that he would give a sil- 

ver bit or two, he dived down hastily, in his ab- 
| sent-minded way, into his left-hand pocket, and 
only intent on how little a contribution he could 


| 


| 
| 





small pieces. 
Then he sat erect, feeling that his duty was 
done. 





same satisfaction. 
and felt that a mistake had been made. 


didn’t budge an inch. 


EEE 


ment, and feeling that the eyes of all the congre- 
gation were upon him, dived into his right-hand 


the deacon’s ears. 


possibly get off with, he threw into the box two 


But old Uncle ’Siah Punderson, an eccentric old 
man who always carried the box, didn’t feel the 
He had looked into the box, 
So he 
still kept it poked under the deacon’s nose, and 
It was provoking, but he 








pocket, and brought up two more, which he threw | 
into the box. 
box held at arm’s length. 


MAY 4, 1882, 


“To look out and see the wonderful prairie for 


miles, covered with wild flowers as bright as could 


be; to lie down and look out on the stars through 


Still Uncle ’Siah paused, with the | the chinks, as I have many a time, was delight- 
| ful. 


To be sure, we had to go five miles to meet- 


The whole church now seemed to buzz around | ing and twenty to the nearest depot; but we rath- 


faint sound of subdued snickering; while every | 


He fancied that he heard the | er liked that, with good horses. 


“In three months Eben ventured to send for 


eye in that vast congregation seemed to be direct- | Charity. He had filled up the chinks in our cab- 
ed with unerring aim, as one eye, to him, Dea. | in and built another large room; put up a barn 


Higby. 
A cold sweat started out all over him, and he | 


and was prospering finely in his farming. 


“It was about the first o’ September she caine, 


squirmed this way and that, in an agony, until he | prettier than ever. I never saw nobody more de- 
happened to look into the box. There he saw, | lighted than she. Eben and she arranged it to be 
reposing quietly, as if in the most natural resting- | married about the middle of October, as the min- 


permint drops! 
His blood was now up. He would get the bet- | 
ter of those omnipresent peppermints! He stood | 
up and tugged wildly at his other lower pocket; | 
and bending over, sent his hand frantically to its 
very depths,—only to bring up with superhuman | 
efforts a handful of red and white peppermint | 
drops! | 
Down dropped Dea. Higby into his seat; only | 
having time to gasp in a loud whisper to Uncle | 
*Siah,—- 
“Go on with your pesky box, an’ I'll hand in | 
my contribution this afternoon! Do go on!” 
Mrs. Bruce only said four words, with an awful | 
nudge, to her husband,—not very profound, but | 
decidedly expressive—“I told you so!” 
— +o ———_ 
For the Companion. 
THE SHOWER. 
From the castle of the rain 
Rides the cloud-king with his train; 
Strength rejoices in the view, 
Weakness feels a vigor new: 
Courage, hope and life are won 
With the darkening of the sun! 
Wide from centre and from wings 
Plumy cavaleades he flings. 
Nothing warlike does he lack, 
With the thunder at his back, 
And the lightning’s fiery lance 
Streaming redly in advance. 


Now has waiting truce an end, 
Now the green trees rustling bend; 
Yet no ruin here is shed, 

And no field with havoc spread; 
But the flower holds forth its cup, 
And the joyous grass looks up. 





For the armies of the rain 

Scatter only blessed gain; 

And while human hosts destroy, 

Leaving woe in place of joy, 

Ever does the cloud-king go 

Leaving joy in place of woe. 

GEO. H, COOMER. 


+> 
For the Companion. 


THE BLIZZARD. 

“Yes, some o’ them Western cities is very nice, | 
but if I had my life to live over, I'd wait till | 
they'd got built up alittle before I’d go there} 
again.” } 
“Why, did you ever live there, grandma?” | 
asked Rose Perry, a neighbor’s daughter-—every- | 
body called Grandmother Noyes “Grandma.” 
“Yes, dear, once.” 

“Did you ever see a blizzard ?” 

“I’ve seen a good many bad storms, Rosy,” was | 
the reply. 


get lost almost at their own doors. 
believe that, though.” 
“Tt’s a fact, my dear; yes, I’ve seen it and been 
in’t.” 
“O grandma, do tell about it; it will be such a 
treat this stormy day.” 
“Treat!” said Grandma Noyes, with a heavy 
sigh; “wait till you hear it. If it wasn’t that 
more than forty year had come and gone, I 
couldn’t speak of it. My father had just died, and 
Eben, that was my only brother, wanted to go 
West. Eb was such a sensible fellow, though he 
wasn't twenty-one yet, that mother allowed her- 
self to be persuaded; so she sold the property, 
bought a wagon and some horses and oxen, fitted 
the wagon with every convenience we could put 
in it, and we started, mother, little Sally, Eben 
and I. 
“Charity Bates, she wanted to go. She was an 
orphan and engaged to our Eben, but her aunt said 
no; there were some parties going out in the fall, 
and she had better come then when we should be 
settled. It was a great disappointment to Eben, 
but he agreed it would be more sensible to get 
ready for her. Charity was a pretty creature, 
with great dark eyes and the sweetest dimples you 
ever saw. She was a good girl, too; some folks 
said too good for this world, but she was bright 
and smart, and her heart was set on Eben. 
“Well, we started in the big wagon, prepared 
for hardships, but I never enjoyed anything so 
much in my life as I did living in that great, 
roomy wagon, full as it was. 
think of that part of it; the brave, new country, 


I can hardly 


trees, like gypsy-camping, walking sometimes 


for company. 


only one in sight. 





“No, but I mean a real blizzard, where people | 


Oh dear! I like to} 


the beautiful places we stopped at side o’ running 
waters, gitting our meals out doors among the | 


miles after the wagon, with the grand mountains 
I was almost sorry when we came 
to the place where Eben thought he would settle. 

“There were only two houses there then and 
Eben, he cut the trees and 
built a rough enough house, with me to help him. 
Well, I reckon a man couldn’t ’a’ done much more 
than I did, for I was a strong country girl, you | were mother and Charity ? 
see, and when we got comfortably settled with | 
what old New England furniture we’d brought, | burning whatever I could find to burn, in the 
and Eben made little convenient things for the | frantic effort to keep just my fingers warm, and 
two rooms, and we'd really begun to housekeep, I | listening to the clock till it stopped. The cold had 
The deacon, flustered at such unusual treat- | was as happy as a queen. 





place in the whole world, four red and white pep- | ister was to be round that part of his circuit by 
| then, and we began to get ready for the merry- 
| making. 


Folks didn’t go to church then to get 


married; they sent for all their friends, made a 


big batch of cake, cooked all sorts of nice things 


and had a real good time. 


“It wanted two days of the time when the cere- 
mony was tocome off. Eben had started early in 
the morning to go some distance. He was to buy 
a lot of groceries and to speak for hay and wood. 
It wasn’t looking particularly clear when he went. 
The air had a sting in it, and the sky seemed to be 
but a little way above our heads, so low the clouds 
hung. 

“Tt begun to snow in a few moments, and before 
he’d gota mile it was coming down steady in 
great flakes the largest I ever saw. 

“We thought it was going to be much such a 
storm as we had always been accustomed to, and 
so just made ourselves comfortable, but in less 
than an hour the wind come up and begun to blow 
steady and howl; oh! what a sound it was! Still 
we laughed and sung and tried to enjoy ourselves ; 
but after dinner when mother and I went to the 
barn to bring in some wood, it was as much as we 
could do to git it back to the house. There was 
no use trying to make light of it then. The snow 
was piling up; the wind shook the cabin and on 
one side it seemed as if the snow reached to its 
chimney. The sky was awful gray and stony- 
looking, and mother and me begun to tremble for 
Eben. 

“Tt grew dark early and by that time the storm 
was what you call a blizzard, sure enough. To 
open the door was to have the snow come piling 


| in, and the cold was settling steddy, so’t though we 


filled the stove till it was red-hot, we had to find 
shawls and blankets to put on. 

“Then Charity began to fret. We tried to com- 
fort her, but our own hearts were heavy. We 
put the lamp in the window and lighted another, 
and then we found the wood had all give out. 

“Oh, that was an awful moment! If we'd a 
seen such a storm before, we’d a-known better 
what to do, but say all I could I couldn’t persuade 
mother from going out to get wood. She declared 
she could do it—could fill the little box that Eben 
had rigged on wheels for us women-folks, and 
bring it in. She was a strong woman, and she 
put on a pair of Eben’s boots and his coat, and 
wrapped herself well up. 

***As if I couldn’t find the barn!’ she said; 
‘why, it’s in a straight line,’ and she opened the 
door and I held it while she went out. Then I 
saw how awful it was, and begged her to come 
back, but she was off, and I heard her try to langh 
as she went on and on, till it was still again, ex- 
cept the fury of the wind. 

“Charity was crying softly, all crouched in a 
| heap by the stove, and I felt like crying too, but 
|I was so anxious on mother’s account that I 
| couldn’t. 

““O Jenny! where is Eben? she sobbed, every 

now and then. ‘What did we let him go for? He 
| never will come home alive!’ and I had to com- 
| fort her with a heavy heart enough. 

“At last the suspense grew beyond bearing. 

Mother didn’t come back. We were shivering 
| with cold—the fire was dead out—and I believe I 
| nearly lost my wits. I went outside and called 

her. No answer. I stumbled on a few steps 

| further, the wind cutting me like whip-cord, and 
| still there wasn’t a sound only that awful shriek 
| of the tempest. I thought I was going towards 
the shed, but before I knew it I was almost neck- 
| deep in a drift. 

“How long I was getting back to the house, how 

I got there, I never knew, but the door was open, 

the door-way half-filled with the driving snow, and 
| little Sally crying to break her heart in the dark 
| in the other room. 
| “I shut the door as well as I could, for I was 

stiff and blind and choked, and went in to soothe 

| the child, never thinking of Charity, till all of a 
| sudden it occurred to me that I had not seen her. 
No, she was gone! she had probably followed 
after me, and I could not hear her while I was 
calling for mother. 

“If ever mortal was in bitter despair, I was that 
night! Sally hanging round my neck hindered 
me from going out again after Charity, and well 
she did. The cabin rocked, and every moment 
the storm grew wilder. I must have partially lost 
my wits, I think. I began cutting and breaking 
everything that could be cut and broken, and 
made a fire. Poor little Sally sat on the floor 
bundled in comforts, crying for mother. Where 





| 
| 


| 


“‘Saily fell asleep before midnight, but I sat there, 


stopped ik. 
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“Well, I suppose I must go on and tell the rest. 
Eben came home the next day towards evening— 
the weather had cleared by noon somewhat. Sally 
and I were asleep, and it would have been our 
last sleep in this world if he had not awakened us. 
The snow had drifted in, splinters of broken fur- 
niture lay round—there was no sign of a fire. 


story he did not stop to help himself. It was 
quite night when he found mother and Charity.” 

“What! both dead?’ asked Rose. 

“Yes, dear—both brought in dead. 
got over the shock. We left that country as soon | 
as we could—Eben, little Sally and I—and came 
back to the old place. Ah, I never hear of these 
Western storms without a thrill of the old suffer- 
ing that came so near being fatal to us all, for 
Eben got home almost by a miracle. So there 


you have the true story of a blizzard, not in the | 


least exaggerated.” 

“And Eben—your brother ?” 

“He was a changed man. He never married, 
never spoke Charity’s name again. I never saw a 
smile on his face from that time till the day he 
died, ten years ago.” 

“And then ?” 

“Maybe he saw them—I can't savy, 
ma took up the knitting which 
on her lap. “There was the most beautiful smile 
on his dead face you ever saw in your life.’ 


* and grand- 


“7 
THE END. 
The course of the weariest river 
Ends in the great gray sea: 
The acorn, for ever ‘and ever, 
Strives upward to the tree 
The rainbow, the sky adorning, 
Shines promise through the storm: 
The glimmer of coming morning 
Through midnight gloom wiil form. 
By time all knots are riven, 
Complex although they be, 
And peace willat last be given, 
Dear, both to you and to me. 


Then, though the path may be dreary, 
00k onward to the goal; 
Though the heart and the head be w eary, 
Let faith inspire the soul; 
~ k the right, though the wrong be tempting, 
ak the truth at any cost; 
in is all weak exe mpting 
‘ hen once the gem is lost. 
Let strong hand and keen eye be ready 
For plain and ambushed foes; 
Thought earnest and fancy steady 
Bear best unto the close. 











The heavy clouds may be raining, 
zh 


But with evening comes the light; 
Thous gh the dark low winds are mplaining, 
et the sunrise gilds the height; 


And love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure: 
And time gives his fullest measure 
To the workers who endure: 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge s: upplic “dy 
For we know that when we “awaken” 
We shall be “satisfied.” 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


JULE FISHER’S RESCUE. 

It had been an unusually winter, even for 
northern Aroostook. Snow-fall had succeeded snow- 
fall, with no interval that could really be called ‘a 
thaw,” till the “loggers”? had finished their work; and 
as they came plodding home on snow-shoes, they 


severe 


on a level in the woods. 

No wonder, then, that when the warm March sun 
came to shine upon it day after day, and the copious 
spring showers fell, there should have been a very un- 
usual “flood,” or freshet. Every one predicted that 
when the ice should break in the river, there would be 
a grand spectacle, and danger, too, as well; and all 
waited with some anxiety for the “break” to come. 

One morning, we at the village were awakened by a 
deep, roaring, booming, crashing noise, and sprang 
from our beds, crying,— 

“The ice has broken up! The ice is running out!” 

In hardly more time than it takes to tell it, we were 
dressed and at the back windows, which looked down 
upon the river. 

It was indeed a grand sight! 

Huge cakes of ice of every shape and size were driv- 
ing, tumbling, crashing past, as if in a mad race with 
each other. The river, filled to overflowing, seemed in 
angry haste to hurl its icy burden down the falls below. 

Now we would an immense unbroken sheet 
sweeping majestically on, when suddenly coming in 
contact with rocks for piled-up ice-cakes, it would re- 
bound with a dull crash, breaking itself into hundreds 
of pieces which were cast up in chaotic masses, looking 
in the early morning light like huge white spectres ris- 
ing from the black waters. For so great was the power 
with which these cakes struck each other, that they 
were often tossed high in the air and carried long dis- 
tances while in those upright positions. 

Thus, for two or three days, did this thunderous, 
wild, Titanic panorama go sweeping past—till the ice 
was mostly out. Down at the cataract, the scene was 
magnificently grand and stormy; the ponderous cake 
of ice plunging down on the black ledges below amidst 
clouds of mist, with a roar which shook the earth tor 
half a mile around. 

But after a few days the river ran clear, save for the 
occasional breaking of some “‘jam’’ above. Along the 
margin of the broad stream, however, there were here 
and there slight indentures, or notches, in the banks, 
where the ice had escaped the mad rush of waters and 
still clung in considerable patches. 

It was upon one of these still undisturbed patches 
that “Jule” Fisher, a rough boy of fourteen, with sev- 
eral of his equally rough comrades, was playing on the 
lovely morning upon which my story opens. 

These lads were not the sons of the steady 
gent, church-going inhabitants of this quiet northern 


see 


hamlet, but were from the families of “‘lumbermen,” | 


“river-drivers”’ and ‘“‘shingle-shavers.”” For some time | 
they had been having boisterous sport, venturing out | 
upon the extreme edges of the ice and with long poles | 
pushing about the stray cakes which occasionaliy came | 
within their reach. 

At length they grew tired of this, and began to jump 
upon ticklish points of ice; and as these began to crack 
and show signs of breaking away, the boys would run, 


His | 
feet were partly frozen, but when he heard my } 


Eben never } 


she had dropped | 


all | 
agreed that the snow lay from ten to twelve feet deep 


8s | in the middle of his floating white throne! 


» intelli- | 


| wi with wild whoops, back to shore, the very danger seem- 

| ing to add to their enjoyment. Then, with poles and 

| ‘‘prys,”’ they would work upon the cracking mass until 
it floated clear and went whirling down the rapid cur- 

| rent. 

| “Ahoy, boys! 


” 


called Jule, who was seemingly their 
| leader. ‘‘Up yender’s a big cake that only wants a 
shove! Come on! Let’s set ’er 2-going!”’ 

| No sooner said than done. Away went the noisy fel- 
| lows to the projecting point of ice. A few smart jumps 
| set it creaking and groaning, as though still unwilling 
| to quit its snug winter bed. One more jump, and the 
boys all ran with a shout beyond the place where the 
| ice was cracking off—all save Jule. 

| It had not broken clear, and he was determined to set 
| it going, when he would spring on to the firm ice beyond, 
| as he had done once or twice before. 

But this time he was over bold and not sufficiently 
| watchful. A large cake of ice had come floating down 
| the river unnoticed either by him or his friends, and 
striking the edge of the nearly loosened mass, shoved it 
out into the swift, black water. 
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Poor Jule! he ran quickly to the freshly broken edge 





















The swift- 
ly rushing current had borne him many yards from the 
shore and from his companions. 

There he stood—for an instant in dumb amaze—bal- 
ancing himself upon his rocking raft with the pole he 
had been using. To attempt to swim ashore would have 


—but alas! too late for the intended spring. 


been useless. He was a clumsy swimmer at best; and 
the cold, rushing waters and floating ice-cakes made 
swimming almost impossible. 

He could not get off. To stay seemed sure death. 
Dumb with fright, for a moment he stood in speechless 
terror. Then there rang across the wild, black river 
and through the quiet streets of the village, such a yell 
of abject fear as only a lusty lad of that age can give. 
It was acry that chilled the heart of every one who 
heard it. 

Meantime his comrades ashore had stood watching 
Jule’s predicament in awe-struck silence. But simul- 
taneously with his horrified shrick, they one and all 
started up the sloping bank, shouting wildly for help. 

A “four-days’ meeting’? was in session. The village 
cburch-goers were just issuing from their houses in an- 
swer to the church bell, when that pitiful cry and the 
shouts of “Help! Help! A boy in the stream!” 
reached them, and drew them all quickly to the river- 
bank. 

In a few minutes the shore was lined with excited 
men and women. Yet all stood helplessly staring, 
while poor Jule on his ice-raft was floating steadily 
down towards the falls. 

Never shall I forget how he looked as he stood there 
There was 
something almost heroic in his calm helplessness. For 
after the first wild cry, he had not once opened his 
lips. 

Downward he floated, drawn swiftly and surely on 
by the deep, mighty rush of waters setting into the 
throat of the cataract. The heavy roar from far below 
sounded like the luckless lad’s knell. He stood but a 
single chance—and that was hardly a chance—of his 
ice-raft lodging against a tilted-up ‘‘jam”’ of cakes and 
logs which had piled against a jagged ledge that rose in 
mid-stream, just above the brink of the precipice. 

This “jam” had hung there, wavering in the flood, 
for thirty-six hours. Every moment it seemed to be 
about to go off—yet still it clung, in tremor, as it seemed, 
| at the fatal plunge which would dash it to pieces in the 
thundering maelstrom below. 
| Good fortune—Providence, perhaps—so guided Jule’s 

ice-raft that it struck and lodged against the ‘‘jam’’— 
| just as the horrified watchers on shore expected to lose 

sight of the lad forever in the falls. “If it will only 

hang there!”’ muttered scores, scarcely daring as yet to 
speak a loud word. 

They could see the cake, with Jule on it, heaving up 

| and down with the mighty rhythmic motion of the surg- 





; thus lowering him, 
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ing torrent; 
nearer. 


and all ran along down the banks, to come 
The boy stood in the very jaws of death. Be- 
neath, the cataract roared and hurled up white gusts of 
spray. 

Just at this moment, a short, thick-set man with a 
round, good-natured face joined the crowd. For a 
moment he stood looking out at the lad, then slapping 
another young man on the shoulder, said, hurriedly, 
“Isn’t there an old bateau stowed away in your shed, 
Lanse?” 

“Yes,’? was the reply. 

“Quick, then!’’ exclaimed the first speaker. 
isn’t a moment to lose!”’ 

“But, Mac,’? answered Lause, as he hurried 
him, “I’m afraid she’s no good; 
been stowed away all winter. 
leaks like a riddlin’ sieve.” 

“But we mustn’t lose a chance!’’ exclaimed Mac. 
“That jam will go out within half an hour, if it doesn’t 
in ten minutes!” 

By this time the two had reached the shed. They 
quickly drew the bateau from its wintering place, and 
taking the long, light boat upon their shoulders, ran 
rapidly through the village and down to the river. 

Meantime, two or three other men had run to fetch 
“dog warps” and ‘towing-lines,” a large number of 
which are always kept in these backwoods lumbering- 
hamlets, for use on the rivers and lakes when logs are 
rafted out in the spring. 

Acting under Mac’s prompt orders, a six-hundred- 
foot warp was at once made fast to a ring in the stern 
of the bateau, and another line laid ready to bend to the 
first. 

Jumping into the bateau, paddle in hand and a boat- 
hook laid ready for instant use, the bold young fellow 
now ordered the men to shove off the skiff into the 
river and then pay out the line, as he should direct— 


“There 


after 
she’s old and she’s 
Ten to one the old thing 


” 


yard by yard, down towards the 
where Jule stood. 

It was a daring exploit; for the great strength of the 
flood might break the cable, or cakes of ice might bear 
down the frail bateau at any moment. The lookers-on 
almost stood breathless, every eye riveted on the bold 
boatman. 

Rod by rod, they let him down towards the roaring 
abyss of furious waters, till the bateau—guided by the 
paddle and held back now by the main strength of 
twenty men—touched the ice-cake. 

But even as it touched, the cake began to slide off the 
jam; and Jule was thrown on his hands and knees. 

Quick as thought, however, his courageous rescuer 
stuck his boat-hook into the ice and held fast while 
Jule, stiff with fright, tumbled in at the bow of the 
bateau. 

He was hardly in the boat when the whole mass of 
ice and logs went over the falls. 

A shout rose; and when a few minutes later the bateau 
was drawn safely back up the stream, and Mac stepped 
ashore with a rather bashful smile on his round, fresh 
face, every one joined in long and prolonged cheers. 

As for Jule, he had to be helped qut of the boat and 
led home; for he was, as they said, “limp as a rag;” 
and it was noticed that after this perilous adventure he 
was a much more sober and thoughtful boy. 

Pray do not imagine, reader, that I have been telling 
you a “made-up” story, for what I have related is true, 
the writer herself being an eye-witness to the incident 
while a teacher in a backwoods school-district on the 
banks of the Aroostook. E. 8. MARBLE. 


——_—_—_—_ +o CS 
WHAT COWS CAN BE TAUGHT. 


It may be that the farmers, or country families, are 
comparatively few who can afford time for such perfect 
training of their domestic animals as is here intimated. 
But there is always time enough for gentle treatment at 
least—and the results of this are really a “training” that 
in most cases will prove quite sufficient. A farmer's 
wife thus writes to the New York Observer: 

‘Reading in a recent issue the article, ‘The Cow In- 
tellectually,’ reminds me of some instances which have 
occurred within my own observation. 

“In our own herd of twelve cows was one the chil- 
dren called ‘Betsy,’ who, as soon as the milkers entered 
the yard with pails, always came forward and placed 
herself in position for her master to milk, often follow- 
ing him around the yard to where he chose to stop for 
that purpose; and if to test her, as he often did for the 
amusement of spectators, he passed her by, seating him- 
self at another cow first, Betsy always came forward 
and instantly and decisively pushing her away, placed 
herself in front of him, thus expressIng her wish in a 
most unmistakable way. 


‘She ” 
jam 


“When in position she would look around at him, 
much as to say, ‘I am ready; me first.’ 


as 


“A lady of our acquaintance, who is a sweet singer, 
goes to the pasture-bars with her pails, sits down upon 
her stool, and commences to sing ‘Hymn and Psalm’ 
tunes, hearing which the cows lift up their heads, look, 
and proceed immediately to the place, evidently expect 
ing their mistress to sing as she milks. 

“A feeble old gentleman whom we know goes to his 
yard and seating himself in a good place, says, ‘Come!’ 
Cow No. 1 comes and places herself before him to be 
milked. 

“When the operation is completed, 
She passes on to the stable 
stanchion for the night. 
the same. 

“Another old gentleman 
blows a blast or two towards the pasture, when the cow 
comes home directly, thus saving her master 
tramp ‘going after the cow.’ 

“All these examples go to show that cows are 
capable of being trained as any other domestic animal, 
and that kind treatment will accomplish, without any 
trouble, what severe or cruel usage will never effect, 
but only defeat.” 


he says, ‘Go.’ 
and takes her place in her 


Then he calls No. 2, and does 


takes his dinner-horn and 


a long 


as 
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SPRING HEART. 


™ springtide hour brings leaf and flower, 
Vith songs of life and love: 

Ana many a lay wears out the day 
In many a leaty grove. 

Bird, flower and tree seem to agree 
Their choice st gifts to bring; 

But this poor heart bears not its part; 
In it there is no spring. 


IN THE 


Lord, let thy love fresh from above, 
Soft as the south wind blow: 

Call forth its bloom, wake its perfume, 
And bid its spices flow! 

And when thy voice makes earth rejoice, 
And the hills ls ogh and sing, 

Lord, make this heart to bear its part, 
And join the praise of spring. 





«@> 
For the Companion. 
MY CHINA BOY. 
By A. A. Hayes, Jr, 
When I first arrived in the curious little English col 
ony of Hong Kong 
Waters’’), [ lived in 





(which means the “Island of Sweet 
a one-story cottage, or what they 
eall a “bungalow,” on the side of the steep hill. Tused 
to sit, hour after hour, on my veranda, looking at the 
terraced roads below me, and the 
the shadows on the hills of the 
eall Kowloong. 


lovely harbor; and 
mainland which they 


I had no sooner taken possession of my bungalow 
than they told me I must have a boy servant. Accord- 
ingly the head Chinaman brought, declared, 
“number one piecee boy.” 

Almost all the Chinamen one 
talk “Pidgin English ;” language no one 
ever heard. When I was learning it, | could not help 
laughing at the ridiculous words. 

I hardly knew at first what a “number one 
boy” was, but I soon found that it meant a “very good 
servant.” The Chinaman had brought the “boy” with 
him, and when I looked up, I saw him standing by my 
chair. 

He had a yellow face and a long pigtail, and he wore 
a little round cap on the top of his head, a long white 
robe and felt shoes. His eyes turned up at the corners, 
and he had no more expression in his face than a stone 
idol. 

I did not know that a “number one 
any better than a “number 
seven piecee”’ boy, but I told the Chinaman that I sup 
posed he would suit me. 

From that time he became my shadow. He asked 
for the keys of my trunks and assumed entire charge of 
my clothes. I never 
they were. When I awoke 
see him standing outside the 
much like a Chinese statue as possible. 

I suppose that he had a name of some sort, perhaps 
Ab Sung, or Sam Sing, or Toong Qua, but I only knew 
him as ‘“‘Boy.”? No one could tell by his face how old 
he was. I always supposed he was really a Loy until 
I learned that he had a wife and five children, 

He never called me until he had prepared my bath, 
and laid my clothes out, neatly brushed. Then he 
would bring me a cup of chocolate which he had made 
himself. At breakfast, which we had, as is the cus- 
tom, at twelve o’clock, and at dinner, he 
my chair and attended to all my wants. 

I never saw him smile, and did not believe that he 
knew what fun meant; so it was a great relief to me, 
one day, to seea little occurrence of which he had no 
idea that I was a witness. 

When one American in China writes to another, he 
puts the note in a little book, such as the telegraph boys 
use in this country, called a ‘‘chit-book” (from “chit,” 
or letter). The man who receives the signs his 
initials. Without this, the “coolic’’ (or low-class China- 
man like those who come to this country) who is sent 
on the errand might throw the note away, go into the 
tea-house for half-an-hour, and then come back and say, 
“No got any answer.”’ 

My boy brought me a book and I signed my initials. 
Then I happened to walk to the window, and saw him 
go out with the book behind his back. He told the 
coolie that there was no answer; and then just as the 
man was walking away, he took deliberate 
threw the book, hitting him just in the 
back. A more 
out of China. 

When on one occasion I was compelled to take a 
short voyage to another port, my boy accompanied me. 
T gave him a number of labels containing my name in 
large letters, to put on my trunks and portmanteaux. 

When we were approaching our destination, the lug- 
gage of all the passengers was brought up from the 
hold, and we stood on the poop-deck, watching it. To 
my horror I saw a collection appear of the most 
wretched old bundles, bags, bedding, &c., all plainly 
marked with my name! 

The other passengers, of course, made a great deal 
of fun of me; and one could hardly help laughing at 
the cool impudence of the boy—who had put my labels 
on his things. It was certainly a disagreeable method 
of showing how entirely himself and all his belongings 
were identified with me and mine; such was his shrewd- 
ness or simplicity. 


as he 


meets in Hong Kong 
and a funnier 


a piecee 


piecee” boy was 


six piecee” or a “number 


knew how many I had, or where 
in the I used to 


looking as 


morning, 





mosquito net 


stood behind 


note 


aim and 
small of the 


astonished coolie was never seen in or 
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s years passed on I could see no difference in 
the appearance of my boy. It seemed to me that | 


if he lived to the age of Methuselah, he would not | ly, and relieved me of all trouble with my other 
preparations. 


look any older than he always had looked. I 
never knew him manifest the 

slightest feeling of any kind; and 

while he was an excellent servant, 

I could not, to save my life, ascer- 

tain if he had the least regard for 

me. 


to 


MY CHINA BOY. 


Had I been asked if I thought he would move a 
finger to save my life, I should probably have an- 
swered, No! and I should have done him great in- 
justice, as I was at last to find out. 

The British were carrying on one of the several 
wars which they have waged with China, and the 
“foreign devils” (as the Chinese called Americans 
and Englishmen) had been compelled to leave the 
old city of Canton, where they had lived for many 
years, and come to Hong Kong. 

The native governor of Canton and the region 
about was a remarkable man,—much bolder and 
fiercer than Chinamen usually are. He hated for- 
eigners most bitterly, and, wishing to destroy as 
many of them as he could, he chose what he 


thought a simple and effective means of so doing. 
Almost all the Europeans and Americans used 


ready-made bread, which they bought from a Chi- 
nese baker named Allum. ‘This man served them 
well and did a large business. His coolies de- 
livered the bread at the houses of customers each 
morning. 

He was the last man whom any of the latter 
would have suspected of evil; but people who live 
in Oriental countries are apt to have a blind confi- 
dence in the natives among whom they dwell. It 
was thus in India, where the English residents re- 
fused to heed warnings of the coming mutiny, 
many of them paying for their delusion with their 
lives. 

So Yeh, the monster, wishing to destroy the for- 
eigners whom he hated, chose this commonplace 
tradesman for the instrument of his vengeance. 
He told him to put a large quantity of arsenic in 
the bread which he gave his customers on a cer- 
tain morning,—and Allum obeyed him. 

Of course Yeh knew, and Allum knew that 
this would involve the terrible suffering and death 
of a great many innocent people,—men, women, 
and even children; but this consideration had no 
effect on their minds, and they proceeded to carry 
out their infamous plan. 

People rose as usual, took their baths and per- 
haps their early walks, or sat on their verandas 
looking out over the harbor; and then 
called, as was I myself, to breakfast. 


were 


Ilow the servants of others stood in reference to 
the fiendish plan I never could understand, but 
my own did know about it, and he gave me proof 
on this occasion that he cared enough for my life 
to try to save it. 

T saw only some hard ship’s biscuit on the ta- 
ble, and when I asked the reason, my boy said, 
“That baker-man no sendee my bread [‘lead,’ he 
called it] to-day.” 

In saying this he of course told a white lie. Mr. 
Allum had sent the bread, and was no doubt 
at that moment chuckling over my supposed ag- 
ony. 

i may 
wretches 
purpose. 


digress for a moment to say that the 
failed to wholly accomplish their fell 
A few foreigners died, and many suf- 
fered, but in most cases the large quantity of ar- 
senic put in by Mr. Allum—to make sure work, 
as he supposed—defeated its own object. 

People either detected a strange taste and 
stopped eating, or they were made deadly sick at 
first, and thus saved. Allum escaped, but when 
the British took Canton, Yeh was captured, and 
put where he could do no more mischief. 





I mace a speech of thanks and a handsome! 


present to my boy, both of which he received with 
imperturbable stolidity, and then we resumed our 


old relations, which continued till the time came | 


for me to go home. 





I asked him to accompany me, but he declined. 
He packed all my clothes most carefully and neat- 


When the hour of parting ar- 
rived, I thought of his years of 
faithful service, and confess 
that I felt quite sentimental, 
but he showed no more feeling 
than a dumb image. He went 
on board the steamer, and ar- 
ranged everything nicely in 
my state-room. Then he said 
“Chin-chin” (good-by), and 
walked across the plank and 
up the wharf without even 
stopping to look back. 

I never saw him again, but I 
heard of him. He entered the 
service of a friend of mine who 

visited Japan. He} 
took passage from 
Yokohama in a 
steamer which sailed 
in the afternoon. Just 
as the passengers had 
dined, and were sit- 
ting on the deck, the 


steamer struck a rock, and sank in a few minutes 
with nearly all on board. 

My friend was saved almost miraculously and 
reached the shore. Worn out with the struggle, 
and dazed with the sudden terror, he sank on a 
Japanese mat, and slept for many hours. 

In the morning he opened his eyes, and saw the 
boy standing at the foot of the mat. He was 
dressed as usual and very neatly, and his clothes 
seemed dry and unhurt. He quietly asked, ‘What 
thing you likee blekfussee?” (‘What would you 
like for breakfast ?’’) 

———_+or 
INTRINSIC MERIT. 
A jewel is a jewel still, 
Though lying in the ‘dust, 


And sand is sand, though up to heaven 
*Tis by the tempest thrus 


Oriental, oy oy W. R. ALGER. 
4~@> 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


It is rarely that men and women live to cele- 
brate their seventy-fifth birthday. The age allotted 
to mortals by the psalmist is threescore and ten. 

But the hale old Emperor of Germany has not 
only recently commemorated the completion of 
his eighty-fifth year, but—what is still more strik- 
ing—at the same time marked the seventy-fifth 
year of his service as an officer in the Prussian 
army. 

It is related that, on the 22d of March, 1807, on 
which day William was just ten years old, his | 
father, then King of Prussia, called him into his 
study and said,— 

““My son, I appoint you an officer in my army. 
You will serve in Company No. 1 of the First 
Guard Regiment.” 

The little Prince drew himself up, gave his father 
a prompt military salute and retired. An hour later 
he reappeared before the King attired in the uni- 
form of his new rank; and repeating the salute, 
announced to his royal father that ‘‘h> was ready 
for duty.” 

Even at so early an age, William was no fancy 
soldier, holding rank and title and leaving to 
humbler officers the duties and hardships. He at 
once devoted himself to the task of a junior en- 
sign; and from that time onward became an offi- 





cer in truth, laboring zealously to master the mil- 
itary science, and rising step by step, not by fav- 
or, but by merit and seniority. 

At the age of eighteen, William was in Bluch- | 
er’s army at Waterloo, taking an active part in | 
the overthrow of Napoleon, and witnessing that 
mighty downfall. A little later, he was promoted 
to the rank of major for cool courage under heavy | 
fire; and from that time on for nearly half a cen- 
tury William devoted himself wholly to the mili- 
tary profession. 

When he ascended the Prussian throne, there 
was no more unpopular man in the kingdom. He | 
had put down the revolutionary rising in Berlin 
with grim and relentless hand; and the people 
believed that their new monarch was a cruel and 
haughty tyrant. 





contempt for woe dumm and popular rights, | 
his reign has been, on the whole, brilliantly wise | 
and successful. While this has been in a great | 
mcasure due to the presence of a group of great | 
men around him—notably of Bismarck and Von 
Moltke—the Emperor himself has had no small 
share in promoting the power and towering for- 
tunes of Germany. His paternal ways with his | 
people, his military knowledge, his fine, frank 
hearty, chivalrous nature, his sound sense in the 
choice of his advisers, and his perception of the | 
wisdom of their counsels, have much aided in | 
raising Prussia and Germany to their present 
height in Europe. 

Beneath his commanding and rugged exterior, | 
there beats a very kindly heart. Many incidents 
have been related to show the simple good-nature 
of his character. In his study, on the table at 
which he writes, there has long remained a rusty | 
old cavalry helmet—the relic of some military as- | 
sociation of the Emperor. 

Whenever the death-warrant of a condemned 
criminal is brought to him to sign, the Emperor 
looks at it, and then slyly slips the fatal docu- | 
ment under the helmet. Sometimes his ministers, 
anxious that the warrants should be signed, take 
occasion, in his absence from the study, to pull) 
the papers out from beneath the helmet, just 
enough to catch their master’s eye. | 

Most often, however, William, on perceiving 
them, quietly pushes them back again, without a | 
word. So great is his repugnance to dooming 
even a hardened criminal to death, by a mere 
scratch of his pen. 

At eighty-five, the stalwart old Kaiser cannot 


| 


| hope to dwell much longer among his people ; but | 


it will be very long before his fine qualities, sol- 
dierly courage, and affectionate nature will grow 
dim in the memory of the Fatherland. 

nt ae 


HELPS. 


Rest for the weary hands is good, 
And love for hearts that pine, 
But let the manly habitude 
Of upright souls be mine. 


Let winds that blow from —— refresh, 
Dear Lord, the languid air 
And let the weakness of the fiesh 


Thy strength of spirit share. WHITTIER. 





A MATTER OF SQUARE MILES. 


“No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours.” 


That is to say, it is Uncle Sam’s between the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude and the 
Mexican boundary. But how much is that? The 
official tables heretofore have told us that the area 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, was a 
very little more than three million square miles. 
The exact figures were 3,026,494 square miles. 

Now comes the geographer of the tenth census, 
and tells us that the official tables are in error. 
He declares that while the error in the statement 
of the whole number of square miles is not very 
great,—only about one thousand miles, the exact 
figures of our area being 3,025,600 square miles,— 
yet the result is only a chance balance of many 
errors. Some States and Territories have been 
estimated as containing too much area and others 
too little. 

Even New England and the other States of the 
East, long settled and accurately surveyed in de- 
tail, if not as a whole, have been wrongly report- 
ed from the beginning. The tables have always 
said that Maine contained thirty-five thousand 
square miles. The new census puts it at only 
forty miles in excess of thirty-three thousand. 
The area thus lost is nearly twice the whole area 
of Rhode Island. 

New Hampshire gains slightly, Vermont loses ; 
Massachusetts gains, Rhode Island loses, and 
Connecticut gains. On the whole, New England 
is found to have nearly nineteen hundred square 
miles less than it has always been credited with 
having. 

But these are quite unimportant variations when 
compared with some others. Indiana gains twen- 
ty-five hundred square miles; Kentucky three 
thousand; Missouri and Virginia each four thou- 
sand; Nevada six thousand, and Louisiana more 
than seven thousand square miles. Such an error 
as this last one seems to be almost incredible, con- 
sidering the size of Louisiana; for more than one- 
sixth is added to the area of the State without the 


| fourteen. 





| annexation of a square foot of territory. 


Some of the losses, on the other hand, are so | 
great as to make even the gains just mentioned | 
insignificant by comparison. The great State of 
Texas is shorn of nearly nine thousand square | 
miles,—more than the whole area of Massachu- | 
setts; and California loses thirty thousand six | 
hundred square miles, or almost exactly the area 
of South Carolina. 

These are very remarkable changes, but there 
can be little doubt that the new return is most | 
nearly correct. The work was undertaken in a 
thoroughly scientific way. All the best maps and | 
surveys were consulted. Since the entire coast | 
line of the United States, on the Atlantic, the Gulf | 


One curious rns of this ous is, that the ta- 
| bles of average density of population must be 
wholly revised. Under the old estimate of the 
area of Massachusetts, the number of persons to a 
square mile was two hundred and twenty-eight; 
under the new estimate it is only two hundred and 
Rhode Island, under the old estimate 
of her area, had only two hundred and twelve in- 


a | habitants to the square mile; by the new she has 


two hundred and twenty-one. 

Thus Massachusetts yields to Rhode Island the 
distinction of being the most densely populated 
State of the Union. It is not a great honor, and 


| Rhode Island will probably not think it is a suffi- 


cient compensation for the loss she suffers by 
having one of her two representatives in Congress 
taken away. 

California has the largest county in the United 
States—San Bernardino—with an area of twen- 
ty-three thousand square miles, one-half as much 
as the State of Pennsylvania. The smallest coun- 
ty in the couatry is Suffolk, in Massachusetts, 
of which Boston is the largest part. Its area is 
only fifteen square miles. If San Bernardino 


| County were as densely populated as Suffolk 


County, it would support nearly six hundred 
million inhabitants. It now gives homes to less 
than ten thousand persons. 


a 

THE GRAY HEAD BY THE HEARTH. 

A private letter from a lady who is spending the year 
among the peasants of the Tyrol, says, ‘“The morning 
after our arrival we were wakened by the sound of a 
violin and flutes under the window, and hurrying down, 
found the little house adorned as for a feast; garlands 
over the door and wreathing a high chair which was 
set in state. 

“The table was already covered with gifts, brought by 
the young people whose music we had heard. The 
whole neighborhood were kinsfolk, and these gifts 
came from uncles and cousins in every far off degree; 
they were very simple, for the donors are poor; knit- 
ted gloves, a shawl, baskets of flowers, jars of fruit, 
loaves of bread; but upon all soime little message of 
love was pinned. 

‘**Ts there a bride in the house?’ I asked of my land- 
lord. 

«Ach, nein!’ he said. ‘We do not make such a poth- 
er about our young people. It is the grandmother’s 
birthday.’ 

“The grandmother, in her spectacles, white apron and 
high velvet cap, was a heroine all day, sitting in state to 
receive visits and dealing out slices from a sweet loaf 
to each who came. I could not but remember certain 
grandmothers at home, just as much loved as she, prob- 
ably, but whose dull, sad lives were never brightened 
by any such gust of pleasure as this; and I thought we 
could learn much from these poor mountaineers.’’ 

We remember a certain American house of the high- 
er class, in which the venerable mother of the owner 
had her own boudoir filled with everything which could 
recall her long checkered life pleasantly to her in its 
tranquil old age. That room was the centre of the 
great mansion; no guest entered the house without de- 
siring to pay his respects to her, although only the most 
favored were admitted. The effect upon young people 
who came to the house of this marked genuine rever- 
ence for age was incalculable for good. The new gen- 
eration is always apt to be intolerant of those who are 
leaving the stage; apt, too, to slight their experience 
and opinions. If they do not find their parents honor- 
ing age, where will they learn to honor them? 

Americans are usually affectionate to the'aged mem- 
bers of the family; but they lack the tenderness, defer. 
ence, and care, which the French show to them, and 
by which they bring heat and light into their colorless 
lives. It isnot enough to give a neglected seat in the 
chimney-corner to the gray-haired mother or father; 
use such devices and innocent wiles as will make them 
feel that they have not lost their place among men; that 
the work which they have done is appreciated, and 
above all, that they still have work for others to do. 


4 


MARRIAGES WITHOUT LOVE. 

Mr. Froude’s biography of Carlyle, just published, 
gives us a clearer insight into the causes of the shadows 
which rested over the life of that most unhappy of men. 
His wife, a brilliant and sensitive girl, was in love with 
Edward Irving, but finding it impossible that they 
should ever marry, was persuaded to listen to Carlyle’s 
suit, because she believed that he would rise to great 
eminence. 

His success surpassed her highest hopes, but he was 
selfish and hard to cruelty in his treatment of her. He 
kept her for six years in a lonely house on a barren 
moor, in absolute solitude, while he was engrossed in 
writing, sometimes passing whole daye without speak. 
ing a word to her. She was his cook, char-woman, 
even ostler, but not his companion. She performed her 
any to him faithfully, but in bitterness of soul. 

“T love my husband,” she said, frankly, years after 
their marriage, “but I never have been ‘in love’ with 
im. I married for ambition, and it has been more than 
gratified. But my life has been most miserable.” 

Carlyle and his wife were sympathetic in intellect, 
both were conscientious in fulfillingin every point their 
| duties to each other. Nothing was lacking to the union 
but that magical, intangible something called love, 
without which every sharp point of character and tem- 
perament of each was left bare to goad and wound the 
| other. Life, for which they were so largely’ dowered 
with power and opportunity, was for both a long, and 
unfortunately for others, a garrulous rage of disappoint- 
ment. 

One of the most brilliant women in America, long a 





| of Mexico and the Pacific has been traced with | | leader in society, was asked once what fate she would 


It was not until after the great triumph over | |almost absolute accuracy in the coast survey, it | | choose for her daughter, if she could control her life. 


Austria in 1866, that the Prussians began to dis- 
cover that King William was not only a valiant 
soldier, but an ardent lover of his country and a | 
kind-hearted, whole-souled father of his people. 
For the last sixteen years, no sovereign in Eu- 


| of longitude. 


| only required labor and care to determine that | 
| line. 


For the rest it was easy to reckon the area be- | 
tween two parallels of latitude, and two meridians 
The method cannot be described so 


“To be the obscure, loving wife of a man who loved 
her,”’ was her reply. 

Dorothy Patterson, who was known and loved 
| throughout Great Britain as “Sister Dora,’”’ the faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing nurse, and head of great hospitals, 
said, shortly before her death, “I should have been a 


rope has been more devotedly beloved and revered | as to be understood by persons who have not | better woman if I had been married to a man fit to 
by his subjects. Although William is autocratic, | studied the higher mathematics, but the result is | .ontrol me, whom I could have loved and obeyed.” 


and believes in his “divine right” to rule as sturdily 
as did his medizval ancestors, and has not a little 


as surely true as that four is the sum of two and | 
two. 


Nothing can be more false or impure tban the silly 
habit of flirtation and the weak fancies in which boys 
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and girls idly indulge; but the strong, deep love which 
endures through life is the only basis for a happy mar- 
riage. It may not always be possible or right that a 
man and woman who so regard each other should 
marry. But they marry without it at their peril. No 
fortune, nor success, nor obedience to duty can supply 
its place, if it is lacking between husband and wife. 


——_<@o>—__—__- 


GOOD SOCIETY? 

During the last year or two a significant feature has 
appeared in many American papers. It is the column 
which chronicles the doing of the purely fashionable 
clique in the town or village to which the paper belongs. 
Their receptions, betrothals and dresses are descanted 
on in detail. 

Nor is it only the doings of the enormously rich class 
in the great cities which are thus dragged into public 
view; every village has its society chronicle in which 
we may read how ‘‘Miss Sadie Smith, at home from 
school for vacation, entertained a select party in her 
father’s splendid mansion.” 

When a fashionable young lady marries now, we 
usually have a full inventory of her gowns, shoes and 
hosiery; the sweet story of her betrothal, the gifts of 
her friends, even the tear and blush on her check as 
she turns from the altar at the most sacred moment of 
a woman’s life, is given up to the public, which has 
grown strangely callous to the vulgarity and indecency 
of such exposure. 

This growing habit in American society is worth at- 
tention. An eruption on the face is a puerile thing in 
itself, but it indicates significantly a disease of the 
whole body. 

The class who are willing to thus pose in public are 
not, as a rule, the highest in birth, intellect or social 
position. Neither is it wholly a snobbish vulgarity in 
the public which makes it relish such details. It has 
its own opinion, and a just one, of the man who sends 
his ménu to the papers when he asks his friends to 
dine, or of the woman who calls a reporter in to stare 
at her trousseau. 

But the average American takes a keen delight in 
personality; he is as curious about Guiteau as Garfield. 
Hence if there be in any town a clique of people willing 
to eat, dress and dance in public, they will always find 
a vulgar, staring audience. 

The danger in the custom lies in the fact that a class 
whose chief claims to distinction are money, and the 
willingness to lead a perfectly idle life, is held up to 
boys and girls as “Our Good Society.” 

Admission to such fashionable circles is supposed by 
these young people to be the great prize in life, and they 
struggle to make the display which will gain such ad- 
mission. Out of this puerile ambition has come the 
mad folly, the parade in dress, equipage and living, and 
the ruined fortunes and lives of American society. 

The young man, beginning his career, should not mis- 
take pinchbeck for gold. He will soon see that there 
is aclass high above that of mere fashion, trained by 
birth and breeding to habits of reserve and simplicity. 
He will, if he is shrewd, see the chances which this 
country offers to him of solid successes founded on 
energy, knowledge and industry, and will soon hold at 
their true value the parade and display of the young 
men about him and the society journals which chronicle 
their doings. 

—_<+or—___——_ 
A STERN EDUCATION. 

Scotland is, by nature, one of the poorest countries in 
the world, and the comparative comfort of its people is 
wholly due to their wonderful industry and thrift. In 
spite of its poverty it gives a college education to a 
larger proportion of its sons than any other country on 
the globe. The training these students receive in en- 
during hardships is of equal value with their Univer- 
sity education. 

Edward Irving was one of three sons in a family of 
moderate circumstances, but all three received a college 
education. He went, at thirteen, with an older brother, 
to the Edinburgh University, and boarded himself in an 
upper chamber, in one of the ten-storied buildings near 
the college. The fare was of the simplest, being oat- 
meal, made by their own hands into porridge or ban- 
nocks, with cheese, and an occasional relish sent from 
home. 

They were under no oversight by tutors, nor under the 
care of relatives or friends. When vacation came, after 
the long six-months’ session, no car or stage or wagon 
took them to their home at Annan, on the English bor- 
der. They went as they came, on foot, not by the 
roads but across fields, ‘‘as the crow flies,’’ and Ed- 
ward made it a point of honor to leap every fence by 
the way. Such stern training nurtured a lofty man- 
hood. 





GETTING RID OF BORES. 

Every professional man, who is a servant of the pub- 
lic, is liable to frequent interruptions by strangers who 
have no claim on him, or by friends, who have no ap- 
preciation of the value of his time. Itis difficult to 
treat them with marked courtesy, lest they proiong 
their visits, or to dismiss them abruptly, lest they take 
offence. 

Some men, like the late Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, ac- 
custom themselves to carrying on atrain of thought, 
while listening with apparent attention to the visitor. 
Others, like the distinguished Dr. Wilson, of London, 
manage to dismiss their callers after a brief interview. 
He had an admiring friend, Mr. Basil Woodd, who 
dearly loved a little gossip. But Dr. Wilson often cut 
him short and settled to business. 

Mr. Woodd used to say to mutual friends, ““When I 
go to see Mr. Wilson, before I have well settled myself 
in the chair and got into conversation, I hear him say, 
‘Good-by, dear Basil Woodd, here is your hat and here 
is your umbrella.’ ” 

The moths who eat up valuable time are more mis- 
chievous than those that eat rich garments. 





4 
NO EAR FOR MUSIC. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has the misfortune to 
be destitute of an ‘‘ear for music.”” Speaking the other 
day at a meeting to promote the endowment of a Na- 
tional College of Music, he alluded to this circumstance 
very happily. Addressing the Prince of Wales, who 
presided, he said,— 

“Perhaps your Royal Highness may not be aware 
that the humble individual who now addresses you has 
also the power of making a Doctor of Music. (Laugh- 
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ter.) That power, you will see, connects me with mu- 
sic practically, and of the many duties which I have to 
perform that of creating a Doctor of Music is one of 
the most difficult, especially as I am afraid that, were I 
to subject the candidates to an examination by myself, 
many an unworthy candidate would receive that high 
honor. (Laughter.) I feel, therefore, that it is very 
desirable that there should be some such body as the 
Duke of Edinburgh has suggested, which, being the 
centre of musical instruction, should also be the centre 
from which musical honors would proceed, and that I 
should know where to go when I want to have my mind 
satisfied that aman is fit to receive the honor he seeks.”’ 

It isa curious instance of the “wisdom with which 
the world is governed,” that the person who bestows 
the highest musical honor should not be able to tell one 
tune from another. 


acer 
THE NOTICE WHICH GREAT MEN LIKE. 

Agassiz was pleased when he had an audience of 
plain farmers; and Chalmers felt proud of his success 


when he found that an ignorant yeoman among his 
hearers perfectly understood his sermon: 


In 1836, a gentleman of Massachusetts, when in Eng- 
land, met a distinguished personage, one of the nobili- 
ty, who made many inquiries respecting the learned 
and literary men of the United States. The names of 
quite a number who had achieved a high reputation 
were giver and their acknowledged merits recited. 

When the name of Dr. Bowditch was mentioned, he 
instantly spoke in terms of admiration of his character 
and labors, and gave him a high position in the world 
of science. Indeed, his language showed that he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the doctor. 

On his return to the United States the gentleman who 
had listened to his compliments, and who indulged in a 
commendable pride in hearing such testimony from a 
foreigner, laudatory to the great mathematician, took 
pleasure in calling on Dr. Bowditch to report the inter- 
view, as calculated to gratify him. 

He was cordially received, and after the usual ex- 
change of compliments, the interview and the language 
of the nobleman was given. The doctor listened with 
fixed attention without speaking a word. When he had 
heard all he looked away for some moments as if intent 
upon some problem requiring careful solution. 

He was evidently affected, and in what way the read- 
er may more easily conjecture than language can de- 
scribe. 

He looked up with tears in his eyes and with evident 
emotion, and remarked,— 

“Mr. —— [calling the gentleman by name], the high- 
est compliment I ever received and which affected me 
most deeply, was-contained ina letter from a humble 
stranger, a backwoods-man teacher, pointing out a 
slight typographical error in the edition of my transla- 
tion of ‘La Place.’ The fact that my book was so ac- 
curately read by sucha man in my own country, a man 
unknown in the world of science, affected me more 
than any compliment Lever received from distinguished 
men 


A more beautiful example of humility is scldom 
found on record. 


STARVED AUTHORS. 

The pursuit of literature for a livelihood is not apt 
to make one rich, but writers of the present day are 
not so badly off as those of two or three centuries ago. 
The Chicago Tribune cites some of the most famous 
cases of hardship : 


Cervantes, whose fame is immortal, wanted food ; and 
Camoéns, whose great epic in celebration of the glories 
of Portugal will live forever in literature, was driven 
from his native land by ingratitude, banished from In- 
dia for satirizing governmental abuses, and finally re- 
duced to such abject poverty that a servant begged 
bread for his support in the streets of Lisbon. But this 
was not degradation enough, and he perished a pauper 
in a hospital; and in a note to the first edition of the 
“Lusiad” the evidence of the miserable death of its 
author is preserved in the language of a friend: “I saw 
him die in an hospital in London, without having a 
sheet or shroud to cover him.”’ 

Tasso ‘was obliged to borrow a crown for a week’s 
subsistence.’ He is represented as invoking “the lus- 
tre of his cat’s eyes”’ as a light by which to write verses, 
since he was too poor to afford the luxury of a candle. 

Vaugelas, a distinguished French writer, ‘left his 
corpse to the surgeons for the benefit of his creditors.” 

While giving audience to Racine and Boileau one day, 
Louis the Fourteenth asked, ‘‘what there was new in 
the literary world.’”? Racine answered that “he had 
seen a melancholy spectacle in the house of Corneille, 
whom he found dying, deprived of a little broth!” 

Simon Ockley, after having devoted his life to Asiatic 
researches, ‘“‘dated the preface to his great work from 
Cambridge Castle, where he was confined for debt.” 

Grotius wrote his commentary on Saint Matthew in 
prison; and De Foe commenced his Review, a periodi- 
eal paper which extended to nine volumes, in New- 
gate. 

— OQ 


OLIVER HOLDEN’S TUNE. 

“Coronation” has the immortality of “Old Hun- 
dred,” and divides its honor as the “national hymn” of 
the earthly Jerusalem. It was sung by the soldiers in 
the late war around their camp-fires and on their marches 
to conflict and death, and it has voiced the praise and 
triumph of devout assemblies for nearly a hundred 
years. Anaged Boston gentleman writes to the New 
York Observer: 


I know little of the writer of this hymn, save that his 
name was Perrinet; but of the composer of the jubi- 
lant music I know much, for he was surpassingly dear 
to me. 

The tune was written in 1793, not very long after Oli- 
ver Holden had married his young wife, and when his 
first wee baby girl, Annie, was born. So it has ever 
seemed to me like a pean—a song of thanksgiving for 
some gift from the Giver of all good. 

I think he never dreamed of its ponularity; but out 
of his own modest, retiring, but eminently musical 
mind, he sent forth the soul-stirring melody which im- 
mediately became a favorite, and which surprised as 
much as it pleased him. He read and composed with 
wonderful rapidity; his was a musical soul, and his 
voice was the impersonation of all that was pleasant. 

His music was narmonized upon an English pipe or- 
gan, which stood ia the hall of his beautiful mansion. 
It stands in my own modest hall to-day, sweet and 
tremulous, and full of tears as when the precious old 
fingers touched it and arouse * its melody. 





+e -— 
“A HIGH PIECE.” 


The musical judgment of nui a few is illustrated by 
the following incident: 





A countryman climbed out of a wagon on Austin 
Avenue, entered a music store and said he wanted to 
buy a piece of music for his son. 

“If your son is not very far advanced, perhaps this 
would do,” said the clerk. handing over a piece of 
sheet-music. 

“How much does it cost?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Well, that’s too easy for him. The last piece I 
bought for him cost seventy-five cents. I reckon he 
knows enough of music to play a piece worth a dollar 
and a quarter at least. A fifty-cent piece is too low. 
want a high piece.” 

The clerk accidentally found an operatic piece that 
was difficult enough, and the proud father paid the 





cash.— Texas Siftings. 
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Diamonds, Precious Stones, Fine Jewelry, 
Silverware, French and English Clocks, 
Bronzes, Decorative Porcelain, etc. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS OF RICH JEWELRY. 








FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


upon oe pete productive farms in the best localities in 
the West negotiated for banks, colleges, estates, and pri- 
vate individuals. Coupon Bonds, Interest and Principal 
paid on day of maturity at the Third National Bank 
n New York City. Funds promptly placed. Large 
experience. No Losses; investors compelled to take no 
land, No delays in payment of interest. Only the very 
| choicest loans accepted. Full information given to those 
seeking safe and profitable investments, Send for 
circular, references and sample forms, to the 
WESTERN FARM MORTCACE CO., 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
F. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J.T. WARNE, Vice Pres. C. W. GILLETT, Treas, 
N. F. HART, Auditor, 
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Should have such a knowledge of the requirements ef 
yusiness as may be obtained in the 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

There is no other Commercial School in the country 
that is held in so high esteem by the better class of busi- 
ness men, that is patronized by so mature and cultivated 
a class of pupils, or that has so large a number of gradu- 
ates in lucrative and honorable positions, 

CATALOGUE FREE. L. L. WILLIAMS, PREs. 





WATERBURY WATCH 
For $3.50. 


We have tested and sent to our readers in all parts of 
the country many thousands of these watches. We as- 
sure our friends that the Waterbury Watch has proved 
itself a good time-keeper, durable and quite as reliable 
as much higher cost watches, 





ea 
GENTLEMEN—The first watch that I sent for is running 
yet. and is keeping good time: equal to a $20.00 clock in 
this office. The second watch is also keeping good time 
and gives satisfaction. The first watch was reccived 
from you last May, and I have used it nearly a year. 
Respectfully, REUBEN A. MABEY. 
South Westerlo, March 8, 1882. 






I have had my Waterbury watch about three months, 
and it keeps as good time as my brother’s, that cost $50.00. 
Wouldn't sell it for $10.00 

Yours truly, 
Yaleour, N. Y. 


PHILIP JAMES ROBISON. 


I received my Waterbury watch some three months 
ago. It runs very well; as well as some watches which 
cost’from $10.00 to $25.00, I am well pleased with it. My 
father is a railroad engineer. and it almost runs as well 
as his watch, which cost $65.00. ss q 

Respectfully yours, W. J. Goss. 

Lyndonville, Vt. 


The Waterbury watch is stem-winding. The case is 
now made from Nickel Silver, and for the ages is 
equal to Coin Silver, as it will wage wear white, and 
will never tarnish. Although much more expensive 
than the old case, yet the price has not been advanced. 
Every watch is run nine days in varying positions before 
sending away to our customers, 

We offer the watch, chain and satin-lined case for sale 


for $3.50, and 24 cents additional for postage and registry 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, B Mass, 
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KANSAS and MISSOURI BONDS. 


Holders of Defaulted Township Bonds in above States 
are requested to correspond with us, 
C. A. WILSON & CO., BANKERS, 
Chatsworth, Ill. 


When We Are Old and Gray. 


_Arealgem. SONG AND CHORUS by J. R. Murray. 
Sweet, lowing melody and beautiful words. Tlustrated 
title-page. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 40 cts., by 
the Publishers, q 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


EUROPE!!! | 


_.Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
27th, June sth, and July Ist, 82. Full particulars in special 
Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual tray- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates, 
Cook’s Excursio t, with Maps, by 1 ail 10 cents. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. P. O. Box 1611, 


















TOURJEE’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE. 


Comfort, Enjoyment, Rest, Recuperation. 
Three meals aday. ALL BILLS PAID. Fee nuisance 
avoided. Party lec More carriage and steamboat 
rides, sights, &¢., included than ever before offered, 
Unquestionably the tinest, cheapest and most popular 
excursions ever planned. Send for circular, 


E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


and year after year, the standard and beautiful collece 

tions of MUSIC published by Oliver Ditson'& Co. keep 

their hold on public favor, simplu by the excellence of 

their contents. Such books of bound music as 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG ($2), NORWAY MUSIC 
ALBUM ($2.50), FRANZ’S ALBUM ($2), GEMS 
OF STRAUSS ($2) BEAUTIES OF SACRED 
SONG ($2), and 30 or 40 others (send for lists) con- 
tain a perfectly immense aiwount of the best and most 
popular music, at the lowest price. 














Such good TEMPERANCE BOOKS as TEMPERANCE 
LIGHT (12 cts.), TEMPERANCE JEWELS (35 cts.) 
and HULL’S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK (40 cts.) 
cannot well be improved upon. 

Such capital SUNDAY ScnooL and Praise Meeting 
Books as MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.) with Gospel 
Music, LIGHT and LIFE (35cts.), and BANNER OF 
VICTORY (35 cts). 

Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CUT PRICES, 
$1.75. 
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Fame of the Livermore Stylographic 
Pen is Universal and Admitted by the 
to be the Best. 

i ig disreputable parties from selling an infe- 
| we offer for a SHORT TIME only the Celebrated Liv- 
| ermore Patent Stylographic Pen for $1.75 each 

tra. Pens sent by return mail, Parties sending 25c ad- 

ditional will receive a suflicient quantity of superior ink 
for descriptive circular. Pens fully warranted. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

Made of hard rubher, finely nickel-plated metal, plain 
or ornamental, Convenient size for the vest pocket. 

i € 
Black, Indelible or copying. Works in- 
stantly; sets the lead the proper length for ‘Oc 
' 

Please order from nearest office, 

STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CoO., 
173 Broadway, New York, 
38 Madison Street, Chicago. 

The fallacy of curing rupture by trusses has been fully 
tainly no truss that will radically cure confirmed rupture, 
or that can be truly considered, if worn any length of 

Vhbat is the truss but a half-hoop of steel or an iron 
band, provided on each side with pads to press simulta- 
effect of the pads? Are they not heating and debilitating 
to the back and walls of the abdomen? Is not the cease- 
each other attendant with bad results? Look for a mo- 
ment into the structure of man, the location of the organs, 
tendons, the spleen, the vertebrz and the lumbar regions 
must, sooner or later, be seriously affected by the con- 
the prime of life. 

It is in this way that the constant severe embrace of 
able injury upon the organs, destroying their functions; 
in a word, making the young old, and the old useless. 
And the only Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. 
Sherman known to the public in connection with the 
bly known for over thirty years as the only successful 
practitioner in his specialty in this country, as thous 
have been permanently cured by his treatment, bear wit- 
ness. The sceptical who have been victimized by un- 
menin this and other cities who have availed themselves 
of the Doctor's treatment. 
without an operation, simply by external local applica- 

| tions, both mechanical and medicinal, made daily by the 


Trade of the Entire Country 
rior Pen, re presenting it to be equal to our goods, 
| (former price $3). Gold-mounted or desk size, 50c ex- 
for six months’ use. Send money with order, or stamp 
ivermore’s New Stylographic Pencil 
Livermore’s New Stylographic Pencil. 
Carries lead three and three-quarter inches long, either 
use without the aid of the eye. By mail 
290 Washington Street, Boston, 
established by the experience of past ages. There is cer- 
time, other than injurious. 
neously upon the back and abdomen? What must be the 
less force of the mainspring bearing these pads toward 
and you willsay with us that the kidneys, the bladder, the 
tinued pressure of the truss, ere the person has reached 
the truss exhausts the muscular fibre and inflicts irrepar- 
Dr. Sherman, 
treatment and cure of rupture, has now been favora- 
sands of grateful men and women all over the land, who 
principled quacks are cheerfully referred to prominent 
The cure of rupture is effected by Sherman’s method 


patient, who can perform any kind of labor during treat- 
ment with safety from the danger of inflamed rupture, 
and without interfering with the cure. 

Dr. Sherman’s book contains likeness of bad cases be- 
fore and after cure, and endorsements from distinguished 
Physicians, Ministers, Merchants, Farmers, and others 
who have been treated by him and cured, and is mailed 
for 10 cents. 

Principal Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 

| Dye of Consultation each week—MONDAY, TUES- 
| DAY, and SATURDAY. Remember days. 








For the Companion. 


MAY. 
The cowslips are bright in the meadow, 
The dandelions burn on the hill, 
And close to the great oak’s wide shadow, 
The violets bend down to the rill; 
The bluebirds and robins are singing 
Their carols in orchard and wood, 
And sparrows their short flights are winging, 
Amid the low pines’ sombre hood, 
The ploughman plods slow through the furrow, 
The grass shows its tender green spears, 
The brown toad deserts his warm burrow, 
The fern its lithe frondage uprears; 
And slowly the white clouds are drifting 
Away from the snadow. of night, 
To where the blue mountains are lifting 
Their crests in the warn’, mellow light. 
The clover peeps out from the hedges, 
The hyacinths bloom by the wall, 
The sharp reeds shoot up in the sedges, 
And loud rings the oriole’s call; 
The moss to gray rocks fondly clinging, 
Is crowned by a chalice of red, 
And fragrant pink blossoms are springing 
/here brown leaves lie withered and dead. 
The great ships, o’er ocean’s wide reaches, 
Sweep on with their opulent store; 


The low waves are cool on the beaches, 
The swift sails are leaving the shore; 
The sea-birds are calling and crooning 
Along the bright stretches of sand, 
And lazy and still in the nooning, 
The fisherman drifts by the land. 
And fair as an aureoled maiden, 
Aglow in the splendor of morn, 
Whose white hands the sweet blossoms laden, 
Whose hair on the wind is out-borne, 
From the mist in the low valleys foaming, 
To the glory and gladness of day, 
Like a star in the deep purp!e gloaming, 
Dawns the fragrance and beauty of May. 
THOMAS 8S, COLLIER, 
— 260. 


For the Companion. 

GOVERNED BY A HIGHER POWER. 

The late Senator Foster, of Connecticut, who 
became acting Vice-President of the United States 
after the assassination of President Lincoln, was 
distinguished by many qualities which are well 
worthy the emulation of young men. Among 
these was his rare fidelity to all duties, great and 
small. 

One of his intimate friends remarked, after his 
death, that he had never fully appreciated thi 
quality of Senator Foster during his lifetime. 

“Why,” he said, “it seemed so natural to see 
him always at his post, that the idea of its cost- 
ing him any effort or sacrifice never occurred to 
me.” 

On one occasion, in his later life, after his elec- 
tion as Justice of the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Foster found himself in Florence, Italy, 
on a journey of pleasure, just before the opening 
of a term of court. There was barely time for 
him to return and take his seat upon the bench. 

But unfortunately he was suddenly prostrated by 
one of the malarial attacks to which he was subject 
at times during his whole life. He had scarcely 
strength enough to leave his hotel, yet in spite of 
the remonstrances of his wife and friends he de- 
termined to start and be at his post in season. He 
had a fatiguing journey across the continent, and 
was obliged to rest both at Brussels and London, 
on account of the prostration caused by his illness. 
He reached Boston atter a stormy passage, and at 
once set out fof Connecticut in the midst of a driv- 
ing snow-storm., The next afternoon, after going 
dinnerless, he was able to take his seat in the 
court-room, the first of the judges to arrive. 

Mr. Foster was also known as a studious man. 
His stores of literary knowledge were great, and 
he was an enthusiastic lover of scientific research. 
However severe the pressure of his legal or his 
political business, he always found time to read 
good books and inform himself on important 
topics. 

Not to dwell further upon his characteristics, it 
may be added that he was aman of scrupulous 
truthfulness and integrity, even in the smallest 
matters. Nothing excited his contempt so much 
as baseness and falsehood, and he sometimes made 
enemies by his strict adherence to what he be- 
lieved to be right. 

Now the secret of a man’s character is to be dis- 
covered in his motives, and in the rules by which 
he governs his habits of life. Some of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s letters to intimate friends reveal these mo- 
tives and rules in a striking manner. 

In writing to a young man in whose education 
he took a deep interest, he compliments him on 
his promptness in replying, and adds, “If people 
do not answer letters pretty soon after they re- 
ceive them, they are apt to make some excuse for 
their neglect. They sometimes say they have 
been sick, or away trom home, or very particular- 





ly 


} 
| have come all the way from Duxbury, Mas 
the mountains, and you born and living here all your 


ly engaged; and these excuses are not always | 


true, or, if partly true, not true to the extent 
stated. Now if people make excuses that are not 
true, they will tell lies; and people who tell lies 
are very apt to go on and commit other crimes. It 
is the best thing in the world for a boy to do, to 
determine always to speak the truth and the whole 
truth. He should love to speak the truth, and 
hate nothing so much as a lie.” 

Here are some extracts which reveal the secret 
of Mr. Foster’s promptness and fidelity to duty, 
and his great and accurate stores of learning. They 
are taken from letters to the young man referred 
to above: 

“I hope you will resolve firmly each day that, 
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| with God’s blessing, which you should first of all | 


seek, you will faithfully do all the duties required | 
of you to the best of your ability. Many little | 
things will be required of you which seem of no 

importance. Don’t regard them so. Do tiem, 

and do them exactly, promptly, just as required. 

In your studies don’t be satisfied with getting a 

lesson tolerably, and so that you ‘rather guess 

it’s right.’ Master it, and don’t think you have 

mastered it till you have mastered it. Be prompt, 

ready at hand. Go ahead! The first boy is like- 

ly to be the first man. 

“The account you give of your studies is very in- 
teresting. Especially was I glad to notice that 
you were never marked as tardy. It isa great 
thing to be always punctual. Some boys are very 
often a little behind the time—a few minutes too 
late—as though a few minutes would not make 
any difference. Such boys are not apt to come to 
much when they get to be men. They are almost 
always a little too late, and are a little behind all 
the way through life.” 

Senator Foster was a Christian man, and a 
sense of his duty to a Power above him made 
him a strong man. Death found him prepared. 
He said, “Jesus, the visions of thy face have over- 
powering charms.” Every young man needs the 
same moral sense and governing power. It is the 
all-important need of a young life. 

+o 
BOY INVENTORS. 

A boy’s elders are guilty of a foolish act when they 
snub him because he says or does something which 
they don’t understand. A boy’s personality is entitled 
to as much respect asa man’s, so long as he behaves 
himself. In the following anecdotes wise and foolish 
elders are exhibited; one class respecting and the other 
despising a boy: 


Some of the most important inventions have been the 
work of boys. The invention of the valve motion to 
the steam-engine was made by a mere boy. 

Newcome’s engine was in a very incomplete condi- 
tion, from the fact that there was no way to open or 
close the valves, except by means of levers operated by 
the hand. 

He set up a large engine at one of the mines, and a 
boy, Humphrey Potter, was hired to work these valve- 
levers; although this was not hard work, yet it re- 





quired his constant attention. 

As he was working the levers, he saw that parts of | 
the engine moved in the right direction, and at the | 
same time he had to open or close the valves. 

He procured a strong cord and made one end fast to | 
the proper part of the engine, and the other end to the | 
valve-lever; and the boy then had the satisfaction of | 
seeing the engine move with perfect regularity of mo- | 
tion. 

A short time after the foreman came around and saw | 
the boy playing marbles at the door. Looking at the 
engine he saw the ingenuity of the boy, and also the | 
advantage of so great an invention. The idea suggested 
by the boy’s inventive genius was put in a practica 
form, and made the steam-engine an automatic working | 
machine. } 

The power-loom is the invention of a farmer’s boy | 
who had never seen or heard of such a thing. 

He whittled one out with his jack-knife, and after he 
had got it all done, he with great enthusiasm showed it 
to his father, who at once kicked itin pieces, saying he 
would have no boy about him that would spend his 
time on such foolish things. 

The boy was sent to a blacksmith to learn ‘a trade, | 
and his master took a lively interest in him. He made 
a loom of what was left of the one his father had broken 
up, and showed it to his master. 

The blacksmith saw he had no common boy as an 
apprentice, and that the invention was a valuable one. 
He had a loom constructed under the supervision of the 
boy. 

it worked to their perfect satisfaction, and the black- 
smith furnished the means to manufacture the looms, 
and the boy received half the profits. 

In about a year the blacksmith wrote to the boy’s fa- 
ther that he should bring with him a wealthy gentle- 
man who was the inventor of the celebrated power- 
loom. 

You may be able to judge of the astonishment at the 
old home when his son was presented to him as the in- 
ventor, who told him that the loom was the same as the 
model that he had kicked to pieces but a year ago.— 
Western Trade. 


4~@>— 
NEVER HAD BEEN THERE. 

Get acquainted with home before you go abroad. 
People who neglect this sensible and easy duty will 
surely encounter embarrassment among strangers—and 
it is never safe for them to laugh at others’ ignorance of 
their locality and surroundings. A writer in the Cam- 
bridge Tribune says: 


Twenty or more years ago I was in Plymouth for the 
first time and surveyed the old burial ground where so 
many of the Pilgrim fathers rested after the labors of 
life; the rock upon which they first set foot, and the 
Pilgrim Hall, containing many portraits, ancient furni- 
ture, and objects of interest. It was my first visit to 
the place, and I made the remark to the janitor, by way 
of apology, that, I had never been there before, who 
replied that many persons living much nearer than my- 
self had never been there. 

A year previous a citizen of Duxbury made a summer 
excursion to the White Mountains, and when at their 
base seeing one at work near the road inquired how far 
it was to the mountain-top, and received the reply that 





he did not know. Rallying again our traveller desired 
to know how long it would take to make the ascent, 
and received the same answer, with the remark that he | 
had never been there and could not tell. | 
“Never been to the top of the White Mountains! 
Why! you have not lived here any length of time, have 
you?” was the inquiry. 
“Lived here, yes! I was born here. 
want to go to the top of the mountain for?” 
Vell, that is strange,’ said our traveller; “here I 
., to visit 


What do I 


days have never been up there!” 

“Duxbury! did you say Duxbury! is not that down | 
by Plymouth?” — the native. ‘I have read of the 
persecution of the Pilgrims in the old country, of their | 
voyage and suffering from hunger and sickness, and 
thought many times I would like to see the place where 
they stepped on the shore. 
many a time, haven't you?” 

I felt ashamed of myself, said the traveller, but had | 
to confess that I had never seen the Plymouth rock, and | 
resolved at once if ever] arrived home, one of the first 
things I should do would be to make the visit. 


on I 
I suppose you have seen it | 


+e 
IN WALL STREET. 

Milton’s palace of Mammon was almost as likely a 
place to find the Bible in as Wall Street, New York. 
Such a scene as the following in that haunt of the | 
money-god just after the issue of the revised New Tes- 
tament naturally called forth ready mention and com- 
ment in the daily papers. The New York Herald said: 

It was certainly an unaccustomed if not an unprece- 


| tation, commonly from 


dented sight which was witnessed in Wall Street, when | 
a half-dozen enterprising street venders appeared, car- | 
rying trays loaded with small and neatly bound vol- | 
umes, and shouting, “Bibles, only a quarter!” ‘The 
revised New ‘Testament for only twenty-five cents!” 

The pedlers, who were mostly active young mcn. 
were apparently very successful. The sidewalk mei 
chant who first took his stand at the corner of Wall ant 
Broad Streets was speedily surrounded by a crowd. 

Passers-by stopped first to investigate and then to in- 
vest, and scores of brokers and bankers, young clerks 
and stock exchange operators, were seen to walk away 
with a copy of the book in their hands or bulging from 
their pockets. 

Some of the dealers sold out all they had on trays 
and went away to return with a fresh supply. Alto- 
gether, several hundred New Testaments must have 
been disposed of in the neighborhood of the Stock Ex- 
change during the day. In fact, the book went off at 
such rapid rate as to inspire one with suspicion that 
perhaps the brokers were about to get up a “‘corner”’ in 
the Scriptures. 

The novelty of the scene excited much comment. 
One old gentleman, as he alighted from a cab in front 
of his banker’s office, exclaimed,— 

‘*Well, the millennium must be at hand, sure enongh! 
I never expected to live to see the Bible sold in Wall 
Street. They need it here badly enough, Lord knows! 
Here, young man, I'll take two copies, just to set a good 
example.” 

—____+o+—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE OLD TURNSTILE. 


Quaint old turnstile beneath the oaks 
That shade the pleasant Woburn road, 
How many an hour of pure delight 
To thee my careless boyhood owed. 


By thee at dawn, with high-piled load, 

The great farm wagons townward rolled,— 
The teamster bluff a Jason seemed, 

The distant town, the Isles of Gold. 


And on long autumn afternoons 

[ watched the hazy fields from thee, 
And mingled all with dreamy tales 

Of Hassan and Scheherezade, 
Until the crickets rhythmic piped, 

he farmhouse windows dully shone, 

And fireflies twinkled in the marsh, 

And quiet stars showed one by one. 
Ah! thou art Fortunatus’ gate, 

Where I may shift all present pain, 
To enter old enchanted paths, 

And find my vanished past again. 

West Medford, 1882. AUGUSTUS M,. LorpD. 


—+@>-— 
AN UNLUCKY ILLUSTRATION. 

It is one thing to tell a story and another to tell an 
apt one. President Lincoln could always “relate a 
circumstance”’ exactly pat to the case in hand. A law- 
yer in court who undertakes the same should be shrewd 


| in his choice and sense of fitness—shrewd enough at 


least to see that he does not “hit” the jury. 


A lawyer from Columbus, Ga., says a local paper, 
attended the Superior Court of Stewart County, which 
has been in session during the week. In the progress 
of the court he was employed to defend a man who was 
charged with stealing a hog. 

The evidence was circumstantial, and the lawyer was 
particularly happy in detailing how often men had been 
convicted upon circumstantial evidence, and it after- 
wards appeared that they were innocent. 

Ile recited a case in which a man was charged with 
murder. A man was killed, the accused was seen near 
the spot with a bloody knife in his hand and blood 
upon his clothing. It was also proven that the accused 
was a bitter enemy of the dead man, and all the circum- 
stances pointed to his guilt beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The presiding officer, Judge Hale, charged the jury, 
and expected them to return in a few minutes with a 
verdict of guilty. They all agreed but one man, and 
reported the fact to the judge. He sent them out again, 
and the same thing was repeated for anumber of times, 
and finally he discharged the jury with a severe repri- 
mand, 

The judge was curious to know ay | the juror would 
= agg to the verdict, and sent for him, when he 
askea,— 

“Why was it that you would not find a verdict?” 

“T'll tell you, judge, upon one condition, and that is 
you must swear you'll never tell it.” 

The judge agreed to it, and he then said,— 

“1 killed that man myself!” 

When Solicitor Grimes’ time came he turned it very 
nicely; he began his speech by saying that he fully 
agreed that circumstantial evidence should be carefully 
weighed. He did not believe, however, that the above 
case was applicable to the one then being tried. He 
did not believe that there was a man on the jury who 
would be guilty of stealing a hog, but if there was, and 
he had stolen the hog in question, he certainly could 
not censure him for not finding the prisoner guilty. 

At this point the lawyer got very much interested, 
and rose to explain to the court and jury that he did 
not intend that any such construction should be put 
upon his remarks, and hoped they would not think so. 
It certainly was not applicable, for they found the ac- 
cused guilty of stealing the hog. 


ee 


PENALTY OF AUTHORSHIP. 

Charles Dickens had the faculty of making his ficti- 
tious characters real to himself. Writing of his public 
readings from his own fictions, he said that “after hun- 
dreds of nights I come with a fecling of freshness to 
that little red table, and laugh and cry with my hear- 
ers, as if I had never stood there before.”? But such 
authorship pays a penalty, the severity of which may 
be learned from the following extract taken from one of 
his letters: 


A necessity is upon me now—as at most times—of 
wandering about in my old wild way to think. I could 
no more resist this on Sunday or yesterday than a man 
can dispense with food, or a horse can help himself from 
being driven. 

I hold my inventive capacity on the stern condition 
that it must master my whole life, often have complete 
possession of me, make its own demands upon me, and 
somctimes, for months together, put everything else 
away from me. 

If I had not known long ago that my place could 
never be held, unless I were at any moment ready to 
devote myself to it entirely, 1 should have dropped out 
of it very soon. 

All this I can hardly expect you to understand—or 
the restlessness and way wardness of an author’s mind. 
You have never seen it before you, or lived with it, or 
had occasion to think or care about it, and you cannot 
have necessary consideration for it. 

“Tt is only half an hour’—“It is only an afternoon” 


| —It is only an evening,” people say to me over and 


over again; but they don’t know that it is impossible to 
command one’s self sometimes to any stipulated and 
set disposal of five minutes—or that the mere conscious- 
ness of an engagement will sometimes worry a whole 
day. 
—@>—_—_—__—_———_ 
BURKE’S SPLURGE. 

Mr. Wilson Flagg illustrates in the Boston Trans- 
cript the modern tendency to splurge, when an obsta- 
cle is interposed to one’s argument, by an anecdote of 
Edmund Burke: 


When an orator is sorely perplexed on account of his 
untenable position, he suddenly breaks out with a quo- 
jhakespeare, who affords more 
such passages than any other author. 

During one of the fits of insanity to which George ITT. 
was subject, the question of the regency was agitated 











ond was opposed by Pitt, who would open Parliament 
under a certain interpretation of the law, while Burke, 
Sheridan and Gray were in favor of the regency. 

Burke was indignant at ‘‘the phantom and fiction of 
the law”’ by which Pitt intended to open the session of 
Parliament, which the king, before his lunacy, had pro- 
rogued. 

Burke, finding himself worsted in the debate, stood 
farth and took an attitude, pronouncing the measure ‘“‘a 
hideous spectre, to which, with Macbeth, when address. 
ing the ghost of Banquo, we may exclaim: 

= eee quit my sight! let the earth hide 
thee! 

Thy Dones are marrowless; thy blood is cold: 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with. 


“So it is with this ministerial, political spectre. Its 
bones are marrowless; its blood is cold; it has no spec- 
ulation in its eyes. I reprobate it as a chimera, a mon- 
ster summoned from the depths of bell!” 

The House was “electrified” by this burst of borrowed 
eloquence. But Pitt, after he had replied to the argu- 
ments of Sheridan and Gray, sat down without even al- 
luding to the spectre which had “electrified” the 
House. 

He knew that while such an appeal might mislead a 
popular assemblage, it could do nothing more than to 
“electrify” an audience of intelligent men. 

“To conceive a just contempt for all these foolish 
subtleties,” says Voltaire, ‘‘read Demosthenes, and see 
if in any of his harangues he employs one of these ridic- 
ulous sophisms. 

“It is clear proof that in serious business no more at- 
tention is paid to these chimeras than in a council of 
state to the theses of theology. Neither will you find 
any of this sophistry in the speeches of Cicero,” 
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HOW MACAULAY WROTE. 

There is no excellence without labor. So readable is 
Macaulay’s History of England, that it seems as if the 
sentences had glided from his pen, but Macaulay la- 
bored long that his history might be as readable as a 
work of fiction : 


As soon as he had got into his head any particular 
episode of his history, he would sit down and write off 
the whole story at a headlong pace, sketching in the 
outlines under the genial and audacious impulse of a 
first conception, and securing in black and white each 
idea and epithet and turn of phrase, as it flowed 
straight from his busy brain to his busy fingers. 

His manuscript, at this stage, to the eyes of any one 
but himself, appeared to consist of column after col- 
umn of dashes and flourishes, in which a straight line 
with a half-formed letter at each end and another in the 
middle, did duty for a word. 

As soon as Macaulay had finished his rough draft, he 
began to fill it in at the rate of six sides of foolscap 
every morning; written in so large a hand, and with 
such a multitude of erasures, that the whole six pages 
were on an average compressed into two pages of print. 

This portion he called his ‘“‘task,” and he was never 

uite easy unless he completed it daily. More he sel- 

om sought to accomplish; for he had learned by long 
experience that this was as much as he could do at his 
— and except at his best he never would write at 
all. 

He never wrote except he was in the humor, and 
stopped as soon as his thoughts ceased to flow fast. He 
never allowed a sentence to pass until it was as good as 
he could make it. 

He would recast a chapter to obtain a more lucid ar- 
rangement, and reconstruct a paragraph for the sake of 
one happy stroke or apt illustration. He spent nine- 
teen days over his description of the Massacre of Glen- 
coe, and then expressed dissatisfaction at the result. 


Jeanie 
THE TITHING-MAN’S THORN. 

In the early New England colonial days, when mag- 
istrates governed men as parents govern children, and 
ministers ruled as well as preached, sleeping in meet- 
ing was a punishable offence, anda drowsy sitter at 
service had little chance of being overlooked or ex- 
cused. 


A certain good brother, Obadiah Turner, of Lynn, 
Mass., once kept a journal, in which, under date ‘1646, 
June ye 3d,” he thus describes the ‘‘method”’ adopted 
by a zealous special officer in the church ministered 
unto by Rev. Samuel Whiting: 

“Allen Brydges hath been chose to wake ye sleepers 
in meeting, and being much proud of his place, must 
need have a fox taile fixed to ye top of a long staff, 
wherewith he may brush ye faces of them yt will have 
naps in time of discourse; likewise a sharp thorne 
wherewith he may pricke such as may be most sounde. 

“On ye last Lord His day, as he strutteded about ye 
meeting-house, he did spy Mr. Tomlins sleeping with 
much comfort, his head being steadied by being in ye 
corner and his hand grasping ye rail. And soe spying, 
Allen did quickly thrust his staff behind Dame Ballond 
and give him a grievous pricke upon ye hand, where- 
upon Mr. Tomlins did spring up much above ye floor 
and with terrible force strike his hand against ye wall, 
and also, to ye great wonder of all, prophanlie cry out 
in a loud voice, he dreaming, as it seemed, yt a wood- 
chuck had seized and bit his hand. But on coming to 
know where he was, and ye greate scandall he had 
committed, he seemed much bashed, but did not speake. 
And I think he will not soon againe go to sleep in meet- 
ing. 
“Ye women may sometimes sleep and none know it, 
by reason of their enormous bonnets. Mr. Whiting 
doth pleasantlie say yt from the pulpit he doth seem to 
be preaching to stacks of straw, with men jotting here 
endl theve among them.” 


+> 
LOCKING OUT THE PROFESSOR. 

Few boys are capable of counting al/ the cost of play- 
ing tricks on “the Faculty.” A man who knows 
enough to govern a college generally knows enough to 
see when a rogue shows his tracks. 

An exchange relates an anecdote of the present Pres- 
ident of Williams College. 


President Carter, when formerly professor in Wil- 
liams, was noted for being about the only one whom 
the students could not lock out of his recitation-room. 
The freshman class, spurred on by his knowledge, un- 
dertook to lock him out, and one night secured bolts, 
bars, cross-pieces and everything imaginable, and fas- 
tened up the door of his recitation-room in such a way 
that they thought it would take at least half a day to 
open it. What was their chagrin on going to recitation 
after chapel the next morning, to find the door unfas- 
tened and Professor Carter sitting in his usual chair, 
calmly smiling. 

Unfortunately, however, one of the students had the 
night before left a mat in the stove-pipe, which com- 
menced to smoke as soon as the fire was fairly going, so 
Prof. Carter ordered the students to go to the chapel, 
where he would finish the recitation. About twenty of 
them bolted and did not go, of course a case of direct 
disobedience, and they were dealt with somewhat after 
this style: Each one was required to call on Dr. Hop- 
kins, then President, who received them very cordially, 
and remarked,— 

“Mr, ——, how is your father?” 

The freshman would reply,— 

“Very well, I thank you.” 

‘And how is your mother?” 

The freshman would remark that she was also well. 

“Well,” said the President, “I guess you had better 
visit them for a few weeks. Good-morning, Mr. —.” 

As far as heard from, it is the last time a body of stu- 
dents ever tried to get ahead of Prof. Carter. 





+ 
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A man’s character is like a fence—it cannot be 


: strengthened by whitewash. 
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HANGING THE MAY-BASKET. 
(IN THE ENTRY.) 

Three small sliadows 
Watching stand, 

Ted the door-knob 
Has in hand; 

Ready, wide the 
Door to fling! 






Ready now for 
Anything! 





“Are they comirg 
Very near?” . 
“There’s a footstep!” 
“Did you hear?”’ 
“Ah, I shall laugh!” 
Don’t you, now!”’ 
“Though ’tis funny 
Til allow!” 
(OUTSIDE.) 
Creeping softly, 
Hush! and hark! 
Three small shadows 
In the dark! 
Hearts are beating 
Loud and fast, 
While the noiseless 
Way is passed. 
“Do be quict!”” 
“They will hear!” 
“No, they will not, 
Never fear!’’ 
“Stop that laughing!” 
“Don’t talk loud!” 
“Now let’s hurry!” 
“Oh, don’t crowd!”’ 
“Hark! hush-sh-sh!”’ 
“Here's the gate!” 
“Jack, you hang it!”’ 
“We will wait!” 
“Hand it over!”’ 
“Aint this fun!” 
“Be all ready 
Now to run!” 
One smali shadow, 
As before, 
Creeping softly 
To the door, 
Hangs his basket; 
Holds his breath ;— 
Everything is 
Still as death! 
Thump! Thump! THumpe! THUMP! 
Ho! ho! ho! 
Down the pathway 
See them go! 
Four small shadows— 
Now for fun! 
Clear the gate there! 


“Run, boys, run!’’ 


Apa CARLETON. 


- ~@> 
For the Companion. 
GOING MAYING. 


The little Pattens had their May-baskets all 
ready. 

A row of them adorned the parlor mantel, 
decked in all the colors of the rainbow. Cousin 
Isa had sewed the pasteboard frames and taught 
the children how to cover and ornament them. 

And now they were going Maying. 

“Dorry can’t go, can she,mother? Dorry’s too 
little; but we’!l bring her some flowers to put in 
her basket,” said Alice, coaxingly, seeing her lit- 
tle sister getting her hat. 

“Dorry must go! Dorry aint too little!” said 
the child. 

“Let’s you and I go into the parlor and look at 
the baskets,” said the mother. 

She made a motion to the children as she left 
the room which meant, “Be off quickly, now!” 

So they hurried away, and Dorry got so inter- 
ested in deciding which basket was the prettiest, 
that she forgot all else. 

Her mother gave her an old collar-box and 
some bright bits of tissue paper, and left her hap- 
py in trying to cover a May-basket, while she 
went up stairs to do some sweeping. But Dorry 
had not quite forgotten. Afterawhile she started 
up, saying,— , 

“Course I’m going! 
for my bastick.” 

She put on her hat, tied a strip of calico round 
her neck, and went out through the back-door into 
the orchard. The old guinea hen was there, and 
when she saw Dorry she called out loudly,— 

“Go back! Go back! Go back!” 

“I s’ant do back for 00!” said Dorry stoutly, 
and trudged on. 

Back of the orchard was the railroad. Dorry 
came to the gravelly edge, and stood still and 
looked up towards the track. 

“Mover said not never go vere!” said she, shak- 
ing her head at herself. 

So she walked along beside it. 


I must want some f’owers 


After awhile 


she saw an opening that ran under the track. A 
brooklet ran through it, but there was a narrow 
strip of ground beside it where she could walk. 
“Guess I'll go fro’ dis door,” said Dorry. 
When she came out on the other side she walked 





These are my flowers. 
done to folks that steal ?” said Caroline, sternly. 








on till she came to a house with a large yard in | 


Dorry always had plenty of kisses to give away. | 


which some bright yellow flowers were growing. | So she paid up her debt willingly. 


“Oh, here’s some buful f’owers!” said she, and | 
hurried in and began to pull off the heads of Miss | 
Caroline Bullard’s fine daffodils and crocuses. 
She heaped her little basket with them, and was | 
full of glee, when the door of the house opened 
and Miss Caroline came out. 

“You naughty child! You’ve picked every 
ower I had!” said the lady, grasping Dorry 
ticthtly by the wrist, and looking very stern. 

“Dorry vint naughty! Dorry pick May- 
f’owers !”’ said the little maid. 

“She didn’t know any better,” said a plump old 
lady, trotting down the walk after her daughter. 


“You'll have to forgive her, Car’line. It’s the 
youngest Patten, isn’t it ?” 
“Dorfy Patten—vat’s my name—free years old 


las’ Zhane’wary.” 
“Well, Dorothy Patten, you've been stealing. 
Do you know what is 





Then Caroline took her in her arms and carried | 


her all the way home. The older Pattens were 


| just coming in at the gate. 
“IT dot .e most May-f’owers of all of you,” said | 


Dorry: ‘“‘on’y I mustn’t do it no more.” 
“T | would think not!” said Kenneth. 
Cousin Isa, see what Dorry has got!” 
Dorry gave each of her brothers and sisters one 
of her flowers to eke out the rather small supply 
they had found to put in their May-baskets. 
Then they went in and told their mother about 
Dorry’s adventures. 
“To think that I never missed the child!” said 
their mother, much surprised. 


**Look, 


Joy ALLISON. 
——_—_——_+@>——__—__—_ 


AN ADVERTISEMENT for a “saddle-horse for a 
lady weighing about nine hundred and _ fifty 
pounds” is going the rounds. 
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“T didn’t! 


I picked May-f’owers 
“There! There!” said the old lady. 


“You see 
she don’t know. She’s too little. Come in, 
deary, and I’ll give you a seed-cake. I suppose 
you ran away. You must go right home, or your 
mar will think you’re lost.” 

Dorry went in, looking very amiable at the men- 
tion of the seed-cake. 

But secing that Caroline still looked displeased, 
she took one of the flowers out of her basket, and 
offered it. 

“T dive loo one!” said she. 

“Umph!” said Caroline. “You must think 
you’re very kind to give me one of my own flow- 
ers, after you’ve picked ’em all.” 

“Can't you sing us a song?” asked the old lady. 
“T hear your folks singing most every night.” 

Dorry was beginning to feel to blame, and was 
willing to make what compensation she could. 
So when she had cleared her mouth of seed-cake 
she began to sing,— 

“T am so dlad ’at ve Faver in heaven 
Tells of His love in ve book He has given,” 
and brought up suddenly on the chorus, with,— 
“Jesus loves even me.” 

“He won’t love you if you go into other folks’ 
yards and pick their flowers,” said Miss Caroline. 

Dorry hung her head a little. After a minute’s 
thought she very slowly picked out one more of 
the flowers from her basket. 

“T’ll div ’oo vat,” said she, holding it out to 
Caroline, with a radiant smile. 

“You are kind o’ sweet, after all!” said Caro- 
line, relenting. ‘If you'll give me a kiss, I'll for- 
give you this time, though you mustn’t ever do 
such a thing again.” 





said Dorry. } 
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FOR GRANDPAPA,. 


Dear old grandpapa sits asleep, 
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Puzzles for the Week. 
a. 


ANAGRAM. 





The lines in each division rhyme. The omitted words 
are all formed from the ten letters omitted in last line. 
The cottage doorway forms the , 4 « % «j— 

The picture is grandpa, blind and y x « %, 
Sitting with grandma. The ardent x. y ¥ « x 
Of their love wanes never. "Tis ever the x « ¥ * 
The children delight in the old folks’ % 4 « x, 
And eagerly listen to tales of « x « «> 
When grandpa could handle the scythe and the ¢ 4%} 
When grandma a green gingham sun-bonnet 4 » % «> 
With pantalets and a long pin ¢ 4% « «- 
They never are weary, but beg for « x « 3 
And the tales are repeated , x x and x x %- 
“When a boy,” said grandpa, “I longed to ¢ « « « 
To distant lands o’er the salt sea yy x x, 
But grandma prevailed and I trod the 4 4 « > 
As I followed the plough on the farm at home, 
Had I been a hunter to chase the x 4 4.— 
Had I been a soldier to fight the yy 4 .— 
Ora sailor whose ship should be caught in ay x % > 
I knew it would fill your grandma with , x x. 
So I was contented the seed to , *> 
Contented in harvest to reap and 4 » » 3 
Contented to rest when the sun hung , y «5 
And watch your dear grandmother baste and 4 » * 3 
Content to enjoy a moonlight 4 « « 
Where the river *twixt grassy banks doth y x 4 «+ 
“We were happy then with nothing to » 4 4 %- 
Life was all spring-time for many ay 4 % *j— 
Now it is autumn, brown and y 4 % «- 
“Yet we never lack for a hearty 4% e*3 
And we cling together in woe and 4 4 % > 
For our marriage vow was true-love’s x x x 4+ 
“O grandpa, dear!’ said blue-eyed « « x, 
“Now that reminds me I’ve something to 4 & 5 
To-day it is April; to-morrow ‘tis 4 4 ¥, 
And I mean to be up with the first bright 4 4 «> 
For where there's a will there is always a y 4 4 5 
And I know it’s your golden-wedding day. 
I wish I might bring you a gift from some , » «, 
Or that I were a poet to write you ay %. 


” 


Indeed, I’ve no gifts, nor a poet’s powers, 

But this I can do though the storm-cloud 4 y 4% 4&3 

I'll crown you with garlands of sweet xy % gee eee 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


” 


2. 
TRIANGLE, 


10 
x 11 
« «12 
aes 


*x x14 


2A 
KHRHRRHRS 


ee axx x 15 
Across. 

A numeral, 

»9 A verb. 

8to10. An aflirmative answer. 


4toll. A wharf. 

5 to 12. To seize and hold possession wrongfully. 

6 to 13. A Spanish masculine name. 

7 to 14. Divinely inspired. 

8to 15. To propose. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15 if omit 


ted on May Day would be 


like the play of “Hamlet” 
with “Hamlet” left out. Cc 


YRIL DEANE. 
3. 
FLORAL PUZZLE. 
The initial letters of the following flowers added to- 
gether name a delightful occupation for “Merry May.” 
1, The pretty pawnee.”’ 
2. “The Fleur-de-lys, which boasts of royal arms 
And splendid mien.” 
“Virgin's Bower, trailing airily 
With others of her sisterhood.” 
“Tints brighten o’er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s gloss.’ 
“Autumn no wan nor russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings; 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain, 
With tempest on his wings.’’ 
. “It comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
ve. “Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine.”’ 
“The emblem of Love in absence.” 
. “The boy that by her side lay killed 
| Was melted like a vapor from her sight; 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilled, 
A purple flower sprung up, checkered with 
white.” 


’ 





In his easy-chair at the garden-door; 10. “With odor strong, and pungent taate.”” 
Round him the last little sun-rays creep, nN — wt ging | ped a 
e e : eo zroweth fo 1c poor; 
Saying “‘Good-night,”’ because day is ors And many a peasant blesses it 
And singing ‘“‘Good-night,’”’ because day is done, Beside his cottage door.” 
The robin pipes on the maple bough ; 12. “O glad triumphal bough, 
And we know that to-morrow at rise of sun, That now adornest conquering chiefs, and now 
He'll give us ““Good-morning,” the same as now. Clippest the brows of over-r uling kings! 
13. **And here’saslipper for some fayre ladye’s foot.’ 
Dear old grandpapa takes his ease, 14. “Hast thou not seen some lover pale, 
With his silken ’kerchief about his ears ; When evening brought the pensive hour, 
Tathi ; tds Ste ly o’er the shadowy vale 
Nothing of three little maids he sees, Step slowly o’er t adowy vale, ; 
d *k this ‘faithful flower’ ?” 
| And naught of their whispered chatter hears, 15 ports = ay nw ; aa “" vee ; 
| re : F a s 5. ** *T)1-fated flower, at eve to blow! 
| ‘Till ’neath his kerchief two bright eyes peer, In pity’s simple thought he cries; 
Two eyes of softest, tenderest blue, ‘Thy bosom must not feel the glow 
y y 
| And a sweet voice whispers, ‘‘Grandpa, dear, Of splendid suns or smiling skies.’ ”’ 
| We've hanged a May-basket here for you ” 16. ‘No fairer flowers could fancy twine 
| | To hide Anacreon’s snowy bair; 
| --——+@r—— | For there Almeria’s bloom divine, 
| ee | And Elliot’s sweetest blush was there.’’ 
| Littve four-year-old was examining theclothes |}; “On the warm hillside, where 


| wringeron washing day. Finally he broke forth : 
“Gran’ma, what kind of a wringer is this ?” 
“It is the Eagle wringer,” said grandma. 
The boy remained in a brown study a few mo- 

ments, and then put the following poser to the old 


“Well, gran’ma, do they wring eagles with it?” 


Onr evening the whole family gathered around 
the grate, and Mr. Henderson told the children 
about how Joan of Arc was burned at the stake. 
Susie was much affected by the story, and burst- 
ing into tears, she exclaimed,— ' 

“But, papa, w-h-ere were the police ?” 

“MaBEL, why, you dear little girl!” exclaimed 
her grandfather, seeing his little grand-daughter 
with her head tied up, “have you got the head- 
ache ?” 
| “No,” she replied quickly, 
j headache, but I dot a spii-turl 





“T haven’t dot the 


The sunlight lingers latest, through the grass 
Peepeth this the luscious id F. 8. F. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


Tar—Paul—in. 
D—I—D—O. (Dido.) 
Grape, Urn, Earth, Satan, Sword.—GuEss. 
Calamite, Calamity; Guara, Guard; Dorn, Dory. 
CaTARACT 
OuTVIE 
LoaM 
DEEP 
-WE 
AR 
y 4 
ET 
REFUSE 
6. Conundrum, (co-nun-drum.) 
7. Attic, sill, closet, eaves, porch, door, flue, mantel, 
|} eash, hall, wall, panel, gable, window, cornice, tran- 
| som, roof, veranda, stairs, portico, ceiling, cellar, pillar, 
' register, kitchen. 


oper 


Initials—CoLp WATER. 


ART j Finals—TEMPERATE. 
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plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


that the Publishers 
1 Ssubseriber wishes 


Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrear Ss must be paic 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 





found on 





The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

addressed to PERRY 

Boston, Mass. 





Letjorete Publishers should be 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, 





For the Companion, 
CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS, 
The brain is covered with three 
one next to the skull is thick 
the 
the brain, as the skin does the body, is thin and tender, 


The 
and tough, and is called 


membranes. 


dura mater. The one which immediately invests 


and is called the Between these is a cob- 
web-like 


eretes a thin lubricating fluid whereby 


pia mater 
which se- 
all friction from | 
the movements of the brain is prevented. 


membrane, called the arachnoid, 


As the spinal cord is simply an extension of the cere- 
bral substance, the same three membranes accompany 
Each of| 


| 


and invest it down through the spinal canal. 
them may be the seat of disease. } 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis has its proper seat in the | 
membrane both of 
The dis- 
its rapidity of ac- 
thirty to eighty per cent. ; and 
behind 


pia mater. As the name shows, the 


the brain and the spine is affected—inflamed. 


ease is a fearful one, from its pain; 


tion; its great mortality— 


from its liability, in cases of recovery, to leave 


it more or less of permanent injury. 


The inflaned membrane exudes a gelatinous fluid 


which presses on the cerebral and spinal substance, 
both of which increase in volume. Abundance of pus 
is generated, especially at the base of the brain and 


down through the spinal cord. ‘The inflammation may 
extend to the other membranes, and most of the organs 
affected. 

headache, dizziness, numb- 
But 
intense 


of the body may be more remotely 
The early symptoms are 
and limbs. 


ness in the limbs, stiffness of the neck 





its onset may be in full force with high fever, 
headache, vomiting, delirium, spasms of the muscles of | 
neck, back and limbs, and intensely painful sensibility 
of the skin. symptoms may 
twelve to twenty-four hours 


These continue from 
and be followed by the 


stage of depression, at the beginning of which the pa- 





tient may die, or, if he passes through it, is most likely 
to live. 

The is generally epidemical. But the one | 
fact which we would strongly emphasize is that it fol 
lows in the track of defective It | 
The better classes enjoy a remarkable | 
attacks. ‘‘Forewarned 





disease 
hygienic conditions. 
seeks out filth. 

from 





immunity its is fore 


armed.”” 
>. - 
“FUN” WITH A MULE, 

A little Southern boy, when asked if his father had a 
good mule, mournfully replied, “One end 
good.” Personal attempts to play with the 
mule are generally failures. 
Chicago Times, writing from Fort Buford, gives an ex- 
ample of that kind of experiment: 


of him is 
heels of a 
A correspondent of the 


A gallant captain of the Fifth Infantry, on a notable 
occasion, attempted to coerce a mule which had backed 
up against his tent on a wild and stormy night to secure 
some slight protection from the whirling blasts. The 
mule was an old offender, and was continually wander- 
ing about the camp after night. Upon this occasion he 
backed up against the tent, and the light inside permit 
ted an accurate view of the animal as his shadow fell on 
the canvas. ‘The captain was entertaining a party of 
friends; and when he caught sight of the mule he 
picked up a pine board, and remar king to his visitors, 
“Now we will have some fun, boys,’’ levelleda full and 
fair blow at the animal. 

The aim had evidently 
seen to move on the canvas, 


been true, as the shadow was 
and then followed an awful 


tearing sound, and a pair of mule’s heels made them- 
selves distinctly visible to the assembled crowd. The 
mule continued the kicking process until he had torn in | 


shreds the objective side the tent selected for his at- 
tack, and his heels reachell far enough to enable him to | 
encounter the stove. ‘T he boys adjourned for the even 
ing, concluding they had had “fun”? enough. 

The officer who assaulted the mule was given other 
quarters that night, and on the following di uy pur *hased 
a tarpaulin with which to repair his domicile 


+ 
BABY MONKEYS, 
Monkeys when first born 
Sleeping and looking about and being 


are almost as helpless as 
human infants. 
nursed occupy their time during their first fortnight. 
The mother attentive, and at the first sound of dan- 


ger runs away with her baby in her 


is 
arms: 


At the end of the first fortnight the little one begins 


to get about by itself, but ty tvs under its mother’s 
watchful care. She frequently attempts to teach it to 
do for itself; but never forg ae her solicitude for its 
safety, and at the earliest intimation of danger seizes it 


in her arms and secks a place of refuge. 

When about six weeks old the baby be wins to need 
more substantial nutriment than mill ht to 
provide for himself. Its px »wers are cquedit v developed, 
and in a few weeks its agility is most surprising 


to which | 


| home in Sheffield. 


The mother’s fondness for nioaiaiies continues ; 
she devotes all her care to its comfort and education, 
and should it meet with an untimely end, her grief is 
so intense as frequently to cause her own death. 

“The care which the females bestow upon their off- 
spring,” says Duvancel, ‘is so tender and even refined, 
that one would be almost te mpted to attribute the sen- 
time nt to a rational rather than an instinctive process. 
| “It is a curious and interesting spectacle, which a lit- 

tle precaution has sumetimes enabled me to witness, to 

see these females carry their young to the river, wash 
their faces in spite of ‘their childish outcries, and alto- 
gether bestow upon their cleanliness a time and atten- 

| tion that in many cases the children of our own species 
might well envy.’ 

M. d’Osbonville states that the parents exercise their 

parents al authority over their children in a sort of judi- 
| cial and strictly impartial form. 

“The young ones were seen to sport and gambol with 
one another in the presence of their mother, who sat 
ready to give judgment and punish misdemeanors. 

“When any one was found guilty of foul play or ma- 
licious conduct toward another of the family, the pa- 
rent interfered by seizing the young criminal by the 
tail, which she held fast with one of her paws till she 
boxed his ears with the other.”"—Chambers’s Journal. 





+ 
AN AUSTRIAN THIEF. 
The following story exhibits the cool audacity of an 
Austrian rogue, who secured a pocket-book thereby : 


A carriage in the train bound from Vienna to Pesth 
| contained one evening lately five passengers—an Eng- 
lishman, two Magyars, a mild- looking man of sixty, 
and a handsome young German, who seemed dre:z adful- 
ly sleepy. 

The Englishman observed that the sexagenarian es- 

sayed to chat with the young German, who, however, 
yawne od and | soon slumbered. 
‘narian became garrulous, 

his son’s carelessness in money matters. 

“See him now, going to sleep in a carriage full of 
| strangers. I think I’ll give the young man a fright for 
once in his life;” and lifting up the lapel of his coat, he 
laughingly drew out a pocket-book. 

At Pressburg the careful father said he must get out 
for a minute, but when the train moved on he didn’t re- 
turn. 

When the young man woke up they told him that his 
father had got out and taken his pocketbook. 

“My father!’ he shrieked, and clutching his empty 
pocket, burst into a volley of most unfilial imprecation. 
“I haven’t got a father,” he howled out. “I never saw 
the old scoundrel before. That pocketbook contained 
three thousand florins. He must have seen it when I 
took my ticket.”’ 

Not unlikely. 
heard from. 

One cannot be too careful among strangers. 


and lamented 





That genial parent has not yet been 


ao oe 
CARRIES HER CERTIFICATE, 

We have heard of that sort of heartlessness towards 
the poor that can stand by their dying beds and in their 
presence coolly plan their funeral arrangements, but 
the following is the 


first instance we 


Says an English paper: 
A poor woman lay very ill in her scantily furnis hed | 
The doctor was sent for and came. 
Ife at once said that hers was a very grave case, and 
that she* had, as he thought, little chance of recovery, 
even if she could get the vourishment her illness re- 
quired. 

As he was about to leave, the question was put, 
‘When shall we send for you again, docter?”’ 

“Well,” was the reply, as he looked at the poor 
woman, and then at her wretched surroundings, ‘I 
don’t think you need send for me again. She ec — 
possibly get better, and to save you further trouble, 
just write you out a certificate for her burial.””. And in 
did. 

After the doctor departed, the woman—women always 
were wilful—got better rapidly. She has now com 


| pletely recovered, and goes about carrying her burial 


certificate with her. 
—_—> 
UNDER MENTAL EXCITEMENT. 

Any theory suffers by extreme application—especially 
when the holder of it is himself the victim of the appli- | 
cation: 

The other day a Detroit doctor, who was carrying 
home meat for dinner, was accosted by an acquaintance 
with,— 

‘Doctor, I understand that you claim that the mur- 
der r might have been insane at the time of the shoot- 
ig.’ 

**What I claim,’ slowly replied the doctor, *is that a 
person may labor under such mental excitement as not 
to be legally responsible for his acts just at that partic- 
uk ar time. 
*And 


’ 


that’s the reason I didn’t pursue and catch | 


him,’ * continued the grocer. 
“Pursue who? | 
‘The thief who took your whip and robe off the 


Pits ten minutes ago. He was worked up to such a 
pitch of mental excitement that he fell down twice in 
crossing the street to get into an alley. Sorry for your 
doctor, but you wouldn’t have held him le -gally 
responsible, you know! Much sickness around town ?? 
“None of your business, 
doctor, as he struck a gallop for home.—Free 


loss, 


Press. 
+> 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH, 

As grammat a some say we ought! 


How things be 
When this kind of teaching is taught; 
The egg isn’t hatched, it is haught; 
My breeches aren't patched, they are paught 
John and James are not matched, the *y are manght; 
My door isn’t latched, it is laught; 
The pie wasn't snatched, it was snaught; 
The cat never seratehed, she but seraught; 


The rovi wasn't thatched, it was thaught; 





If English must this way be wrought, 
It svon will be snatched—that is nz wight. 
Courier-Journal, 


+> 
CHARGING THE JURY. 

| Inacountry place in North Carolina some time after 

| the War, they elected 

white-haired negro, ignorant but honest, and well liked. 





| 


i 


His first case was a jury trial. After the pleading 
Was over, the counsel informed his honor that he could 
chi arge the jury. 

“H’m—charge the j jury? - i 
“Yes, your honor.’ 

“Wal, gemmen ob de jury, it pears de case am trew, 
an’ I got to close it wid de charge. Considerin’ de 
‘ape rience you hab got, I tink I will charge you two 
dollar an’ half apiece.” 








<—o— 


At a Highland hotel, the following uniqne bill was 
| presented to a gentleman who had made a few hours’ 
| sojourn at the establishment: “For eating yourself and 

horse four and thripence.”’ 


A GENTLEMAN somewhat advanced in life, and who 
was never remarkable for his good looks, asked his 
grandchild what he thought of him. The boy’s pa- 
rents were present. The youngster made no reply. 
“Well, why won't you tell me what you think of him?” 
**Cause I don’t want to get licked,’’ was the answer, 


} 


Censvus-TAkER: ‘‘Hoo mony sleepers were here last 

nicht?”’ Young Woman: “Sleepers! 

| Was nae slee pers ava. Ma wee brither had the tooth. 

| ache, an’ he gre -eted a’ nicht, an ‘cota wink o’ 
| sleep the hale time.’ 


remember of a 
| poor patient resenting such treatment by getting well. 


sir!” bluntly replied the | 


as Justice of the Peace an old | 


There 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of BURNETT'S COCOAINE. It has been used in thous- 
ands of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time un- 
rivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Com. 


+> 
For One Dime get a package of Diamond Dyes at 





red form, 


In powder 
BRUNSWICK In powdered 10 varieties, Rich and noure 


ishing. Depvt, 75 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


CIVEN AWAY 


4 worth of Tea, an elegant French China Gold Band 
Te ab “Se t of 44 pieces. For further particulars address 


ATLANTIC TEA CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


To any person who 
will send us an order 





ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 





A NEW BUTTER- WORKER. 


Operating on the principle of direct 
and powerful pressure, instead of roll- 
ing, grinding, or sliding upon the but- 
ter. Works in the salt as we ll, Cer- 
tain, easy, quick. strong, cheap. Send 
for full descriptive circulars to the 
Inventors and SOLE MAKERS, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, | 


Concord, N. H. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and! 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual | 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 





ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
cisestion. For sale by druggists, or —— 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N 


Brown’s French Dressing. 


ONLY ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








MEDAL 
ARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


- TO CONSUMERS OF 


REFINED SUGAR. 


In consequence of the wide-spread belief in the con- 

| tinued adulteration of Refined Sugar, the Boston Sugar 
| Refinery has decided to protect the reputation it has 

acquired during titty years of business, by providing its 

customers and the public with unquestioned ¢ cuare 

antees of the purity of its product. At large expense 

| it has arranged that the official chemist of the State of 
| Massachusetts shall test the contents of each ay ge 
| bearing its brand, and his stamped certificate that it 
free from all adulteration will be 












aii al, 





the druggist’s. They color any thing any color. The | 
easiest to use, and the most desirable colors. [Com 





| 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- | 


sons afflicted with weakness, nervous-! 


| 


GOOD COFFEE. 


Thurber’s package coffees are selected by an ex- 
pert who understands the art of blending various 
flavors. They are roasted in the most perfect man- 
ner, then put in pound packages (tn the bean, not 
ground), bearing our signature as a guarantee of 
genuineness, and each package contains the Thur- 
ber recipe for making good Coffee. We pack two 
| kinds, Thurber’s “No. 34,” strong and pungent; 
Thurber’s “No. 41,” mild and rich. One or the 
other will suit every taste. Mention the Companion. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 

West Broadway and Reade St., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
* Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhasbeenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CHOICEST FOODS 


IN THE 


~ WORLD 


American |} 
‘Breakfast 
Cereals. 


BEWARE 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lade from the finest grains. 
All impurities removed. 
Hulled and Crushed. 
Steam Cooked and Desiccated, 
(thoroughly dried). 


Prepared for the Table 
in Ten Minutes. 


OF IMITATIONS! 


‘Ask your Grocer for AB.C. Brand Only 


found on each | 


| barrel; and further to prevent tampering with its con- | 
| tents, a paper, label with the words **Guaranteed 








igar’ 


will bq pasted 
adopting these 


means /the 


By 
r Refinery 


across each head, 


Boston S 





ugar 
is satistied that the Sugarof their manufacture will reach | 


| the consumer in its original purity. 
Boston, January, 1882. 
a 


SUPERIOR, + NUTRITION 
QR THE me ay: LIFE. 


} 
8) 





The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 





| 


————__ 
HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparetion is, in 
composition, a the GLUTEN derived 
from the WHI ER FLINT WHEAT 
CEREAL, a solid extract, the invention of an emi- 
nent Chemist. It has not only been highly recom- 
mended but certified to by a large number of Chemists 
and Physicians--representing a very high degree of 
medical science- as the SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTA- 
BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD ¥OR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 
their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 


in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Blood. 


stipating. That which is kind and friendly | 
to the Brain, and that which acts as a 
preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

nd, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or De- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, ‘ulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhcea and Cholera 

Infantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 


BR SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 7 








A. B.C. White Oats. A. B.C. White Wheat. 
A. B.C, Barley Food, A. B.C. Yellow Maize. 


Send for Circulars containing certificates and direc- 
| tions for use. 


THE CEREALS M’F'G CO., Office 83 Murray § St] N.Y, 


UD 
BR). 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877, this branch of our busi- 
ness has grown to be a decided success, we having sent 
out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club Orders, going to 
nearly every State in the Union. We earry the largest 
stock of any Tea Store in Boston, import the most of our 
Premium Tea and Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for every- 
thing, and have abundant Capital to do with. We havea 
large list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 orders, in- 
cluding Silver-Plated Ware. Gold-Band Tea Sets, 
Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, Japanese Goods, 
&ce., fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED 
For Washing in Hard or Soft Water, without 





brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces | 


That which is easy of Digestion=--never con- | 


Harm to Fabric or Hands. 


Saves Labor, Time and Soap amazingly, and is 
of great value to housekeepers. Sold by all Grocers— 
but see that vile Counterfeits are not urged upon you. 
PEARLINE is the only safe article, and always 
bears the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE _MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











A eee 
| 7ER, Proprietor, 


233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
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For the Companion, 
TWO WISHES. 
What would you wish for ?—there a meteor goes; 
Be quick, before it fades! Wish anything; 
No matter. Say a kingdom, or a rose. 
—That child! She's wishing for a wedding-ring! 
You, with the dimpled cheek and amber head, 
Vhat will you wish? Ah, it is as I feared!— 
Childhood aweary of itself! He said, 
The pretty boy, he’d like—a curling beard! 
SALLIE M. B. PIATT. 


———_-- ~@> 


For the Companion. 


A CANAL TRIP. 

Have you ever experienced the pleasure of trav- 
elling by canal? Given a pleasant day, not too 
warm, congenial companions, baskets carefully 
packed away full of good things, and a delightful 
halting-place in view at the close of the ride, and 
there is nothing more enjoyable. 

First, there are the mules and the driver to 
watch. Fanny, the particular mule on which all 
eyes are centered, is an animal of peculiar and 
eccentric ability. Every mile or two she gets up 
a specimen of the lofty art of kicking, and con- 
tinues the practice until the driver’s whip is near- 
ly broken, or her patience is quite exhausted. The 
children gather in the fore part of the boat, and 
watch by the hour for this exhibition of mulish- 
ness. 

And where are we going? To a place unsung 
heretofore; a place of rare wonder and beauty 
within a short distance of Washington. Not one 
in a thousand persons, comparatively speaking, 
has ever visited the Falls of the Potomac, to which 
we are going, although they are but a short dis- 
tance out of sight of the dome of the Capitol. 

“Surprising !” 

“Oh, isn’t it queer ?” 

“Just see the water rush in!” 

“And see that mule kick!” 

All this from youthful throats, masculine and 
feminine, as we go through a lock. The sensa- 
tion is an odd one, from the time we pass the first 
water-gate, which closes and locks us in, till the 
water, with the strength of a giant, lifts us up to 
the required level. 

‘How many locks shall we pass?” I ask the 
captain. 

“Eighteen after this,” is the answer. 

And now the beauty of the trip begins to dawn 
upon the traveller. The softly outlined hills of 
Maryland and Virginia in the distance assume 
the richest colors, with their intervening valleys 
and plains covered with abundant and variegated 
foliage; and between the beautiful, placid waters 
of the Potomac, full of busy steamers and rafts 
of lumber and singing, red-shirted boatmen. 

The little cottages by the water-side have pre- 
empted the land where it comes down close to 
the edge of the canal, and corn and cabbages, 
string-beans and sweet potatoes, flourish, while 
here and there patches of the brightest-hued flow- 
ers show their pretty heads above the prosaic veg- 
etation. 

Now we come upon a large canal-boat that 
seems to be anchored close to the shore. A wom- 
an in ared dress and tidy white apron sits in the 
door of the cabin, in which we can see a table 
neatly furnished, a baby’s cradle, and further back 
a black cook peeling potatoes. 

“You can get good meals and capital fried oys- 
ters there,” says the captain. ‘The owner of that 
boat makes more money than I do, and he has 
got the prettiest wife on the Potomac.” 

The woman looks up. Sparkling black eyes, 
curly ebon hair, cheeks round and pink and love- 
ly white teeth when she smiles, justify the cap- 
tain’s assertion. She is certainly pretty, but what 
a life to lead among the damps and fogs of the 
river-land! 

The canal widens into an immense basin, lined 
on each side with picturesque rocks. The over- 
hanging boughs, the tangled vines, the richly- 
colored mosses, the grand cliffs, the sloping hill- 
sides, wild lagoons, clustering islets—all peer out 
upon you through every opening of the still, wa- 
tery path, and stand outlined in splendid beauty 


phantly, and we leave the spot—or ought to— 
with minds full of awe and wonder. 


comes up. 
the depths, as the several locks let us safely down 
into lower and calmer waters. 


sleep—till Fanny warns us by her repeated gym- 
nastics, that we are nearing home, and presently 
we drift by the flour-mills and old houses, looking 
weird in the moonlight, and are safely landed at 
Georgetown, having seen one of the wonders of 
the Southern world. 


Vladimir Golowin. 


around him over the desolate open space. 
on duty for the night, between two sentry-boxes 
in the outskirts of the Russian camp, before Kad- 
ikoi. 


cast, the great, vague shadow of evening seemed 
to roll toward Vladimir Golowin from the whole 
horizon and shut him into a narrow and dim cir- 
cle by himsclf. 


Up, over loose stones to the highest summit you 
can attain, and such a sight as is seldom seen 
bursts upon the vision. 

Over an immense area, the falls come foaming 
down, a dozen miniature Niagaras, and all the 
water is churned into foam, curling and roaring 


|around citadel-like rocks, falling into terrible 


chasms, and thundering with almost the majestic 
persistence of Niagara itself. 

Nature holds up to you one of her uncarved 
mirrors, set with rough rocks in a frame of gran- 
ite grandeur and beauty, and poured out of her 
waters is a cataract of pictures. 

Beyond are the wooded heights, all untrodden 
and wild; beside you the cliffs and precipices over 
and down and along which the surges break, foam, 
and roar. 

“Putty nice, aint it ?” asked a silvery-haired old 
gentleman, who has been calmly eating dough- 
nuts and cheese, as he throws the crumbs over the 
chasm. 

The poet of the party, who has long ago ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of admiration, turns a 
contemptuous look on the plain old man, who 
could eat doughnuts at such a time, andjin such 
a place. 

Hard as it is to turn from such a scene to the 
common realities of life, it must be done, espe- 
cially as the warning bell of our boat rings out 
upon the air. 

There is less fun in clambering down the steep, 
rough rocks than there was in ascending the 
same, but presently the oldest and fattest of our 
party treads the even ground once more trium- 


” 





The darkness comes down, and then the moon 
Nearly twenty times we descend into 


So we sit and chat and sing—and, perhaps, 


M. A. D. 
Hs 4 
For the Companion. 


THE RUSSIAN TRENCH-DIGGER. 
By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. 
“Tt is cold—it is certainly very cold,” murmured 


He beat his hands upon his sides and looked 
He was 


The day was fading, and as the sky was over- 


Golowin was still young, and thought of life as 


that would most likely blow all night just as it 
was blowing now. He was a pious man, and the 
Christian commands in regard to sacrifice had 
found a response in his own true heart. 

As the trench-digger came up, Golowin wished 
for some good reason to stop him. He was so 
cold and so lonesome he would have been glad of 
an excuse for keeping Dursoff with him all night. 

But Golowin was a man who listened to second 
thoughts before he spoke first ones,—a habit with 
much to be said for it, but still not without its pos- 
sible disadvantages,—so Nicolas Petrovitch Dur- 


more cold and more lonely. 


front of Golowin. 

Dursoff did not speak. He pulled off his coat,— 
a thick, coarse garment, calculated to make good 
a man’s defence against a bitter wind—and pressed 
it fairly against Golowin’s breast. 

As he did this, Nicolas Dursoff’s face was red 
with the very pain of bashfulness, but it was too 
dark tor a blush to be seen. 

“What is this!” exclaimed Golowin, grasping 
the coat, warm from Dursoff’s back, in his numb 
fingers. 


“Cold night—you’ll need it,” stammered Dur- 


soff, and he would then have run away, but Golo- 
win held him. 

“T can’t think of it!” said Golowin, beginning to 
understand the other's action, and unconsciously 
hugging the coat closer, as a fresh blast rushed up 





against the deep blue of the o’erarching sky. 


Nothing can be imagined more lovely or roman- 
tic, particularly the miniature islands, which are 


being—-though sufficiently mysterious—possibly 
very sweet; at least in the event of his coming 
alive out of this war, with both his legs where 


and whirled around them,—“You will freeze!” 


“Oh, it’s not very cold for me!” cricd Dursoff, 
twisting his arm in Golowin’s hold. ‘You've got 
to stay here all night,—I’ve only to make a little 
run, and I’m home almost in a minute,” and sure 
enough, Dursoff, with a final twist, had wrenched 
himself free and was off like a hare before the 
hound. 

“How strange!” said Vladimir Golowin to him- 
self, but with a smile Nicolas Dursoff would have 
liked to see. “How does he know he'll ever see 
his coat again! He is a good man, and this act 
will make me pray to be a better man.” 

He drew it firmly around him, and resumed his 
dreary tramp, but Dursoff’s sympathy had warmed 
his heart, and the well-woven sheep’s wool of Dur- 
soff’s coat resisted the chill wind bravely. 

“Where's thy coat, Nicolas Petrovitch ?” was 
dame Anna Nikitischna’s sharp greeting as Dur- 
soff leaped over the threshold of the little cabin, 
out of the terrible wind. 

“My coat!” cried Dursoff, rubbing his hands 
down his shirt-sleeves, and staring over himself in 
great astonishment. ‘So I haven’t it on, really! 
no wonder I was cold.” 

The fire and the candle-light showed Nicolas 
Dursoff’s face very red, from running in the wind. 

“Stupid!” said Anna Nikitischna. 

She was not Dursoff’s mother, but his dead 
wife’s mother, his little Nanine Nicholaevna’s 
grandmother, and a thrifty, good-hearted, hard- 
headed dame. 

“Not to know he has no coat on! And the 
north wind blowin’ knives! Let me tell thee, Nic- 
olas Petrovitch, that was a good, thick coat.” 

Nicolas smiled inwardly at this; he thought of 
Golowin. ‘And coats don’t grow on bushes, not 
even on the bushes that scratch sheeps’ backs.” 

‘Don’t be sorry—don’t be sorry, my Anna Nik- 
itischna,” he said, in a wondrously soft voice. 
“I’m quite sure I shall see my good coat again.” 

As the wind shrieked around the little abode, 
brushed the lime-tree boughs against the roof and 


“She has no right to get out of bed when I have 
tucked her in,” said Dame Nikitischna, frowning, 
but she spoke toward the fireplace, and her mouth 
twitched as if she were resisting a grandmotherly 
smile. 

Dursoff looked for this sign with his furtive but 
honest side glance, and seeing it, he clasped little 
Nanine Nicholaevira to his breast with a long, de- 
lighted sigh. 

She was a very little creature, with a lithe, bend- 
ing form. Pressed and almost covered in his 





strong arms, with her bright and streaming hair 


soff went by, and Vladimir Golowin felt ten times | thrown outward banteringly, she looked like some 


hill-side flower, its slender stem hidden in the 


Dursoff did not go more than twenty paces be- | rocky crevice, while it peeped forth and lightly 


| fore he turned, came back rapidly and stopped in | tossed its pretty head above. 


That night was one of the coldest that darkened 
over the hostile camps during the whole Russo- 
Turkish war, and toward the first gray of the 
next morning, when the wind had fallen to rest, 
Viadimir Golowin answered to the roll-call not 
beaten on the Russian drum-taps. 

He was found leaning against a sentry-box; 
his arms were folded and his beard was frozen 
stiff across the breast of Dursoff’s coat, and in 
Dursoff’s coat the cold body of Vladimir Golowin 
was lifted gently—for his comrades had liked him 
well—and carried away to the guard-house. 

When Nicolas Dursoff went by Golowin’s post 
that morning, he said nothing to the soldier who 
walked there in Vladimir's place, and he never 
inquired for Golowin or for his coat. 

In the following May, Dursoff fell ill. 

He had never been well since the trench-dig- 
ging, during which he had taken a severe cold, 
resulting in a cough which little by little took up 
its fixed residence in his naturally weak chest. 

He never worried about himself; 
owned that he was ill. 

And when that shy side glance of his told him 
what an anxious watch old Anna Nikitischna 
kept upon him when she thought he did not see, 
he stayed out of doors as much as was possible, 
both to escape her scrutiny, which was curiously 
intolerable to him, and to persuade her in this 
way that he had never been in better health. 

His little daughter, Nanine Nicholaevna, was al- 
ways with him. 

Formerly Anna Nikitischna would have found 
twenty reasons for interrupting this constant as- 
sociation between father and child; and while 
Dursoff was well pleased to keep with him so 
closely the fair little one whom he loved with 
deep, passionate strength, though most quietly, 
he yet felt inwardly irritated by that feeling in 
Anna Nikitischna which he knew to be the basis, 
of their peace. 

Not until Nicolas Dursoff found quite sudden- 
ly that he could not rise from his bed, one warm, 
bright morning of the second week in June, had 
a word passed between him and Anna Nikitischna 
which could have shown that either of them was 
aware of the presence or progress of his disease. 

When Anna Nikitischna brought the bowl of 
gruel to his bedside, he said,— 

“A man who is too lazy to get up has no right 
to such a steaming bowl of groats,” and then he 
rolled his eyes and looked a little beyond her, and 
said, with a slight gasp and a long shiver, “It’s a 
cold night and you'll freeze without it.” 

Anna Nikitischna set down the bowl and draw- 
ing a stool to a little distance from the bedside, 
pushed little Nanine down upon it. - 

“Sit there,” said she, raising her finger and 
looking fixedly into the little one’s deep blue eyes. 
“Put thy hands together, so, and pray hard as 
ever thou canst for thy father’s life. 1 will go for 
the good Dr. Paul Ivanovitch. And while I am 
gone, remember what I now tell thee, Nanine 
Nicholaeyna; look not at thy father, speak not to 
him, nor leave thy place; talking always makes a 
fever worse.” 

A strange ordeal for a little and very loving 
child. 

Nicolas Petrovitch Dursoff was not a hand- 
some man; his features were labor and weather- 
worn, but there was a grace and fineness in the 
meaning of his face, which in their transmission 
seemed to have moulded and tinted the delicate 
outward beauty of his child. 

For a little while after the grandmother had 
gone, Dursoff lay very still, and Nanine sat with 
her small hands pressed together, and her blonde 
hair, so light and shining as to be almost silvery 
white, falling in loosely ringed masses around her 
face and shoulders. 

Presently Dursoff began to murmur indistinct- 
ly and throw his arms about. 

It seemed to Nanine, who did not stir, that this 
went on fora long time, while she devoutly prayed 


he never 


wonders of loveliness. There they stand in unap- 
proached solitude. No hand touches their painted 
moss with its inquisitive fingers, no foot tramples 


Nature originally hinged them, to bear him sturdi- 
ly on the homeward march to Russia, to the sweet 
girl who had promised to wait for him there. 


rattled at the window and the latch, Dursoff felt 


from the fulness of her little fluttering heart, that 
very glad that he had been able to overcome his 


God would make her father well again. 


on their grassy aisles. They are the solitary 
hermits of the water, dwelling in unbroken soli- 
tude, perpetually looking at their own dreamy 
and glowing images in the great mirror spread at 
their feet. The colors of the rainbow are not more 
distinct, vivid and glorious than are the lines that 
paint these tiny islets of the Potomac. 

But our craft stops, and Fanny signalizes the 
event by a series of frantic evolutions. What an 
unbroken spirit hers must have been, when all 
the lashes of the worn-out driver failed to subdue 
her! 


place, whistled through the wide cracks of the lit- 
tle sentry-boxes, and beat with unbroken fury on 


his shoulder, passed by Golowin. 





Now for the falls, over rnde rocks and through 
a beaten road, and in a few moments they are in 
sight. i 


The cold wind rose, swept across the bleak 


Vladimir Golowin as he paced to and fro. 
It was not yet quite dark when Nicolas Petro- 
vitch Dursoff, a trench-digger, with his pick over 


He had not looked up as he passed, for he was 
avery bashful man, full of feelings and thoughts 
which nobody even suspected,—nobody except lit- 
tle Nanine Nicholaevna,—so though he had not 
looked up, he had in fact thrown a keen side 
glance through the dusk at Golowin, and had seen 
that his clothes were but a poor protection for his 


shyness and make the poor sentinel keep the 
coat. 

“He would certainly have frozen to death with- 
out it,” said he, but luckily not very distinctly 
through the bread in his mouth. 

“What is it?” asked Anna Nikitischna. 

Dursoff, recollecting himself, and also filled 
with longing to have his little daughter in his arms, 
swallowed the big morsel hastily, and said,— 
“Where is the little one,—our little Nanine Nich- 
olaevna >” 

“Here, here!” said a child’s voice, soft and 
sympathetic like Dursoff’s, and a little girl crept 
out of the trundle-bed in the corner. Her pink 
feet tripped in her night-dress as she ran across 





night-watch between the two boxes, in an icy wind 


the floor and sprang into Dursoff’s arms. 





But all at once he rose up on one elbow and 
called her to him in his usual soft voice, which 
from her birth had always the power to draw lit- 
tle Nanine’s whole willing being. 

“Run to the door,” said he, “and tell me if the 
lime blossoms are open. Last night they were 
only budded, but I have dreamed they are now 
opened, and very many of them.” 

Nanine shook back her hair, sprang up and ran 
to the door. 

“They are open,” said she. 

“And who stands under the tree, my darling ? 
Can you see him? Has he on my coat? Is he 
still there >” 

Dursoff spoke rapidly, but he seemed to restrain 
some pleasant agitation. 


’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Nanine came bedside and laid her 
soft palm under his chin caressingly. 
“There is no one under the tree. Did you think 
the poor cold soldier was here ?” she 
father had told her the story. “But he would 
not have your coat on, dear papa, it is so hot; he 
would carry it on his arm, so, or he would bring 
it on his pick over his shoulder” 
“He would not have ‘ 


to his little 


a pick,” interrupted Dur- 
soff, smiling, but he spoke hurriedly. “Climb up 
here, love, my little one. 

“T have told thee of the Christ who was so good, 


who loved poor people and was sorry for them, 


and gave them always all that He had, and went 


to them in sickness and if they were in the pris- 
ons, and cared a deal more to be where 
a heart that ached, than 
merry-making and plenty. 
my little Nanine? Well, I have wanted to be like 
Him—if it was possible—and He said to give a 
cup of water was something, and I had only my 
coat.” 

Dursoff breathed faster and faster, but he smiled, 
and for a few moments played in silence with 
Nanine’s beautiful hair. 

“Well, my litthe Nanine,” Dursoff’s voice seemed 
to have fallen back into his chest, 
“though I have 
seen the yellow 


there 
Dost thou remember, 


to be where was 


it sounded so 
bed, I 


lime-tree 


hollow, 
have 


not been out of 
blossoms on the 


there was | 


| 
| 





this day, as plain as thou hast seen them with thy 


little dear blue eves 
where our little 1 
standing 


long grasses 


; and beyond the garden, 
wich is, L saw the poor soldier } 
ona little knoll, his feet hidden in the 
and his hands on his breast. And 
the light fell across his face so that I could see he 
was looking well and joyful. 

“T cried out to him, *Where is my coat? for now 
it is so warm you need it not,’ and I also said-— 
for IL thought he might be troubled that he had 
kept it so long-—‘T have not wanted for it.’ 

“He said not a word, but lifted one hand and 
pointed to the lime-tree. 

“And there, Nanine, I the very blossoms 
opening on the boughs, making them rich with 
their thick yellow beauty, and under the tree stood 
a man 


saw 


who looked on me, and his look was so 
still and sweet that I wept for very peace. 
“And then all at once,” 


ing on his elbow, 


Dursoff rose again, lean- 
“he passed his hand over his 
breast, and I was so surprised that I cried out, 
‘Why, you have got my coat on, sir 

“Ves, Nicolas Petrovitch Dursoff,’ said he, 
calling me by my full name, in a voice that made 
shake with a kind of sweet fear, ‘1 have worn 
you lent it to me that cold night 
when I was on duty. it is thine again!’ 
And O little, littke Nanine! I saw my coat 
change as it hung upon him into such a bright 
garment that flowed to his feet 
the feeling of wings was in it 


me 
thy coat since 
Come, 
my 


and moved as if 
and then I knew 
who was speaking to me!” 

Dursoff drew his little daughter’s face with his 
feeble hands, down close to his own. 

He lay very still, and soon Nanine Nicholaevna 
sank deep in childhood’s sweet sleep. 

A few flies wheeled and buzzed in the mid-air 
of the room. 

At length Anna Nikitischna came hurrying in, 
followed by the physician, Paul Ivanoviteh. 

“You should have sent for me months ago,” he 
said, atter he had drawn away little sleeping Nan- 
ine’s silver-gold hair from Dursoff’s pallid cheek. 
“He has been dead an hour at least, and he must 
have been dying for days.” 

The physician had a heavy voice. Little Nan- 
ine Nicholaevna started up at the sound of it. 

She did not to waken, but called out in 
sleep-muftied, but eager tones, “O grandma! The 
poor, cold soldier all warm and well now— 
has sent the Christ here with papa’s coat, all new— 
and bright—and 

Nanine began to stammer and rub her eyes. 

“Eh! what’s the child saying ?” 
tor. 

Anna Nikitischna caught up the little one. 

“Thy father is dead!” said. 

Nanine looked at the quiet face on the pillow, 
and then at her grandmother. 
dismayed, nor in doubt. 
ing deeply. 


wait 
he’s 
wings” 


and 


roared the doc- 


she 








Nanine Nicholaevna put her hands under Anna 
Nikitischna’s trembling chin, and said, very 


| gravely,— 
said, for her | 


“Papa is not dead; he is only gone for his 
1» 


coat ! 


ee 
For the Companion. 


HOW FEATHERS MAY BE USED. 


Have you ever considered what a beautiful 
thing a feather is, and how admirably adapted to 
the purposes for which it is made ? 

Have you ever thought of the infinite variety of 
form, size, and color of feathers, from the little 
fleck of down to the great quill that bears up the 
eagle in his flight ? 

And, lastly, have you ever pondered over the 
great variety of uses to which feathers may 
put? 

“Great variety!” you exclaim. “Why, I can 
think of only two or three things,—filling beds 
and making dusters and—and sticking in hats and 
—and—that's all I can think of.” 

Yes, we supposed so; but if you will give atten- 
tion, we can tell you of a great variety of beauti- 
ful uses beside those you have mentioned to which 
feathers may be applied. 

Feathers are as remarkable for their exquisite 
colors as for their form and texture, and while it 
is true that “fine feathers make fine birds,” it is 
also true that fine feathers make fine flowers. 

There is a great rage just now for collecting 
cards; a short time ago, it was stamps; but we 
know of a young friend who has for years been 

collecting feathers, and has thus ob- 

tained a number of choice specimens. 
Most persons are able to secure feath- 

ers of various kinds; and even those 


be 


from the common fowls or birds can be 

made into not only beautiful but impos- 
ing objects of household adornment. It not 
necessary to purchase expensive feathers for mak- 
ing flowers; but when you desire to fashion these 
airy-fairy beauties, you must begin to look about 
you as you walk in the fields, around the yard, in 
various places. 


is 


To Make Flowers. 

Take natural ones, and cut paper patterns from 
them; then cut out the feathers and color them 
according to nature. Leave the stem at least half 
an inch long on each petal, and shave down if nec- 
essary in order to bend into shape. 

Supposing we wish to make a wreath for fram- 
ing in a recess; the materials used will be the 
card-board back (say twelve inches long), covered 
with black, crimson, or purple velvet, feathers, 
fine wire, white thread, a piece of wax, brown tis- 
sue paper, coloring powders, scissors, pen-knife, 
small brushes, and a bottle of mucilage. 

Around the entire edge, make a border of downy 
feathers, pure white, stripping off the upper part 
of common feathers and sewing one layer over 
another. The white stomach-feathers of turkeys, 
chickens, or geese are best adapted for this pur- 
pose. 

Next make the rosesand camellias. Take com- 
mon fowl or goose-feathers of the stiff kind, and 
cut off the ends into proper shape as in the illus- 
tration, seven petals being required for a wild rose 
and fourteen for a camellia. Take a stiff feather 
and strip off a piece, which pull into threads— 
twelve in number; dip the tips into mucilage, 
then into yellow powder; cut into one-inch 
lengths, and fasten on the end of a stiff stem-wire. 
Cut ten threads of No. 30 cotton, wax until stiff, 
and touch the ends with melted white wax; with 
these surround the pistil, and then put on one pet- 
al after another, curling each one by drawing a 
dull knife or moulding-pin across the upper part 
and bending the mid-rib gracefully. Cut the 
petals in sizes, the first row next the stamens be- 
ing the smallest. 

Wild-Roses 
are made with a heart of numerous feather-strands 
touched with mucilage, and then with yellow pow- 
der. Fasten thirty such stamens on a wire and 
put stiff petals, tinted with pink, around them. 


face of the feather pink-saucer color of three 
shades. Wind the stem with brown tissue paper. 

Daisies are made of soft white feathers with a 
yellow heart, made of a flat button dipped in mu- 
cilage and dusted with coarse yellow powder. The 
petals must be long and narrow, made of wing- 





feathers, stripped and cut, then bound around the 
| heart. Asters consist of various colors made in 


She did not seem | the same way. 
She seemed to be reflect- | 


Once become interested in this beautiful work 
| and you will imitate any flower you see. 








Apply carefully with the finger to the white sur- | 
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All parts of tonal s plumage may be aie ef- | 
fective: beautiful foliage from the bronzy browns 
and greens; loveiy blue flowers from the central 
part of the “eye,” while the narrow emerald and 
golden greens, so lustrous in their appearance, 
make the most exquisite tracery of grasses— | 
thread-like sprays and fine waving fern-fronds. 

For coloring, the aniline dyes may be used to 
advantage; but for vivid crimsons, pink saucers 
are best. Put one in a tea-cup of boiling water, | 
add a pinch of cream of tartar, and immerse the 
feathers for five hours. 





A Descriptive C atalegue« of f dry quota, published 
by Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, Mass., is in high favor 
with thousands of ladies who make their purchases en- 
tirely by mail. Write to them for one and it will be 
promptly mailed to you free of expense. Please men- 
tion this paper when you send. (Com. 





THE THREE GRACES 


Are, after all, only the three scapegraces of last week 
transformed by new clothes, and if your own boys are 
not yet provided with a similar outfit, your easiest plan 
of supplying all needful articles of clothing and furnish- 
ings (men’s or boys’) is to write for our Spring Cata- 
logue and Price List, which tells how and what to order. 


SOGtee, Saas 6 CO., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569—575 Broadway, oppo. Metropolitan Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 
The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 
Will not smoke when 
ylaced in the draught. 
Reservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 
Our 1882_ Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan's Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
S Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 > Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
% Lake Street, c hicago. | 7 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 
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J.Estey X Co. <3 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 
RO Te EE RA A ELL TA POE 
gant and varied styles sent free. 


10 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 


AUTOGRAP 








ALBU mM. Illustrated with 
: é Scrolls, Birds, Ferns, Mott 
Orient Pictures, ete. (100 Album Verses, 12 Worsted ‘Pate 
terns). all for ie. 100 Chromo and P: = ards, 36c, 21 
President Cards, l0c, 36 Picture Cards 1 1 (157 Cards) 


Mo 








for 45c. Send 3c stamps. J.F. inoatia. Lynn, Mass, 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 





For Sale by all Sowing Machine Agents. 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 

200 yds, best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 
200 yds. 

MERRICK THRE: AD co., Balzeho, Mass, 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N 8 Chestnut St., 

Phila. 276 Dev onshire Ste Boston. 


IF You WANT 
LAR ELIE 8 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,”’ be sure 
and get 


MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
CcComrs=EtT 


) SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly ada t- 

ed to the present style of 

Adress, For sale by all 
ale ding dealers. Price by 
dmail $1. 30. 5 
| ror. namo only by 


FOY, HARMON & CO., 
Rew Haven Conn. — 

STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, New York. 
BRANCH f ” Dg: LTON STREET, 4 ore 

SIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFICES ii 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET. BALTIMORE. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most e laborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c. 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every ve +. 2 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise 

best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York, 


MEDINA’S LISBON 
WAVE, 


This famons wave is 
far the cheapest in the 

y end,as it never gets out 
ofcurl. Every one war- 
Prices $5, $6, 
$12, and up- 








$10, 
wards, 
Best French Hair 
Switches. 
23 in. 234 04. for $3. 
26 3 oz 4. 
28 34 oz. *¢ 85 
30 4 oz. * $7, 
These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house in 
the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced 
Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St. (cor. Summer), Boston, Mase. 


“ 
“ 


Known throu h- 
out the world 
as the most 


PERFECT - FITTING 


CORSET 


MADE. 


They give com- 
plete satisfaction 
and are warrant- 
ed TO WEAR 
TWICE AS 
LONG as ordi- 
nary Corsets. 
They received 
the highest 
award at PARIS 
EX POS ITION, 
WoORLD’s FAIR 
in LONDON,CEN- 
TENNIAL at 
PHILADELPHIA, 
and AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FAIR 
NEW YORK. 


This cut isa correct representation of our R. H. quality. 
If you cannot find this most desirable Corset where you 
are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
Dollar, postage free. The best value in the world for the 
money. Our celebrated G. extra quality, $1.50. F. 
Crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue 
of other styles. 


Also, sole Manufacturers of the “Wilsonia” Mag-| 
netic Curative Corset. A nerve invigorator, Cures) 
without medicine. Price, $12.0, Abdominal, $15. each.| 


THOMSON, LANCDON & Co., New Yo: vor. 
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NO CORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, 
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For the Companion. 
SONG. 
“De-ar!” sang the Seer softly through the night. 
Hushed was the early darkness upon earth. 
“De-ar!” came again his sigh for light 


In distance faint. 
“De-ar!” 


“Dear!” sang the mother in her lullaby, 
“Dear! 


Blest be thine innocence and pure thy worth!” 
“De-ar!” came again the nighthawk’s cry 
In distance faint. 
“De-ar!” 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 
ccertieninirnanelfl eect 


CARLYLE’S INDIGESTION. 

Students should be warned by the dyspepsia of 
Thomas Carlyle to take the best possible care of their 
digestive organs. What a discouraging influence he 
exerted! What an unhappy lot was his! He neither 
enjoyed his work, nor approved the work of others; 
nay, he indulged a contemptuous animosity toward 
men and women who were faithfully laboring to lessen 
the dreadful sum-total of human misery. 

He behaved like a man who, being lost with a multi- 
tude of others in a vast morass, should sit picturesque- 
ly upon a stump and how! maledictions upon the heads 
of the bold and generous men who were trying to find 
practicable paths leading to firm land. 

It was all dyspepsia. ‘‘His indigestion,’’ said Caro- 
line Fox, ‘“‘colors everything.”” Some one asked his 
merry little wife which of his works he had had the 
greatest pleasure in writing. Her answer was,— 

“Oh, he has pleasure in none, he is always so dissat- 
isfied with what he does; but the one that gave him the 
greatest torment was the French Revolution.” 

Nor did he in the least enjoy the cheering spectacle 
of improvement which his country exhibited during the 
whole of his long life. He said a thousand times a year 
that the age in which he lived was the worst that hu- 
man nature had ever known. 

In his old age, Lady Ashburton took pity upon his 
forlorn and solitary state, and invited him to her house 
in the country, where, with thoughtful kindness, she 
guve him a little wing all to himself, so that he could be 
alone if he chose, or join in the social life of the villa. 
But still he growled and grumbled, upbraiding even 
the railroad which had brought him there. 

“Pleasures of travelling!’’ he cried. ‘In that ac- 
cursed train with its devilish howls and yells driving 
one distracted !’’ 

Then he would launch into tirades upon the state of 
the country and the world. 

“Go into any shop you will find, and ask for any ar- 
ticle, and you’ll find it all one enormous lie. The coun- 
try’s going to perdition at a frightful pace. I give it 
about fifty years yet to accomplish its fall.” 

Next, he would rail at some worthy man who was 
spending laborious days and nights in the service of his 
country. 

“O Gladstone! I did hope well of him once, though 
I heard he was a Puseyite and so forth; but now’’—— 

And so he roared on, extolling only the times of Hen- 
ry VIII., the wife-killer, and Oliver Cromwell, utterly 
insensible to the fact that he could not point to one 
thing in England which was not ina better and more 
hopeful condition than when he was born. 

He saw the people better fed and better clad; he saw 
millions of children in public schools; he saw the two 
great universities radically improved; he saw able and 
virtuous men at the head of the government, and a pa- 
triotic, royal family serving the country with ability 
and zeal; he saw a beautiful and noble literature, great 
poets, novelists, scientists, dramatists; he saw his coun- 
try leading the van of improvement in Europe, and all 
signs heralding a still better future. He saw, and 
growled! 

O boys, take care of your digestion! 





—<or—_—__ — 


TABLE MANNERS. 

A writer in Harper’s Bazar calls attention to the 
want of good table manners which marks so many 
American families and which foreigners notice as one 
of our defects. The writer says: 


We do not, as a nation, comport ourselves well at the 
table. In the first place we eat too fast, and are apt to 
make a noise over our soup. Well-bred people put 
their soup into their mouths without a sound, lifting up 
their spoon slowly, thinking about it, and managing to 
swallow it noiselessly. 

In the second place, we are accused of chewing our 
food with the mouth open, and of putting too much in 
the mouth at once. Again, we are accused, particular- 
ly at railway stations and at hotels, of putting our heads 
in our plates, and of eating with the knife instead of 
with the fork. 

Some people eat instinctively with great elegance; 
some never achieve elegance in these minor matters, but 
all should strive for it. There is no more repulsive ob- 
ject than a person who eats noisily, grossly, inelegantly. 

Dr. Johnson is remembered for his brutal way of eat- 
ing almost as much as for his great learning and genius. 
With him it was selfish preoccupation. 

Fish and fruit are eaten with silver knives and forks; 
or, if silver fish-knives are not provided, a piece of 
bread can be held in the left hand. Fish corrodes a 
steel knife. 

Never tilt a soup-plate for the last drop, or scrape 
your plate clean. Leave something for “manners’”’—a 
good old rule. 

A part of table manners should be the conversation. 
By mutual consent, every one should bring only the 
best that is in him to the table. There should be the 
greatest care taken in the family circle to talk of only 
agreeable topics at meals. 

The mutual forbearance which ates, the neat 
dress, the respectful bearing, the delicate habit of eat- 
ing, the attention to table etiquette, should also make 
the mind put on its best dress, and the effort of any one 
at a meal should be to make himself or herself as agree- 
able as possible. 

No one should show any haste in being helped, any 
displeasure at being left until the last. It is always 
proper at an informal meal to ask for a second cut, to 
say that rare or underdone beef is more to your taste 
than the more cooked portions. 

But one never asks twice for soup or fish; one is rare- 
ly helped twice at dessert. These dishes, also salad, 
are supposed to admit of but one helping. 


———_+or———_——_- 
THE BEST POLICY. 


The certainty of being found out prevents 
deal of lying—though how much such a motive to vir- 


heard of until Tuesday last, when he entered the Presi- 
dent’s office and remarked,— 

“T guess we'd better settle up now for that cow.” 

“Ah, you owned the cow killed by one of our trains, 
did you?” 

“T expect I did.” 

‘‘And what did you value her at?” 

The man scratched his head, hitched around on his 
chair, and finally replied,— 

“Well, Idunno. My brother-in-law said I had the 
company tighter’n blazes, and he told me to say she 


— a new-milch cow, and lay damages at seventy dol- 
ars.” 


Yes.” 

“But my wife said that I’d better say that the cow 
was not worth over fifty dollars.”’ 

“Yes. Well, how was it?” 

‘“‘That’s where the stick comes in, you see. I want 
all she was worth, and yet I don’t want to swindle any- 
body. Fact is, she was an old cow, dry as a bone, and 
worth about fifteen dollars for boarding-house beef. Yet 
she was took away kinder sudden, and it made a bad 
muss around the place, and I reckoned you might adda 
little extra.” 

‘Let us say twenty-five dollars.” 

“That’s plenty. I s’pose I might have had a fifty just 
as well as not, but I didn’t want to lie about it.” 

“No; never tell a lie.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have lied, ’cause I know you sent a 
man out there to git all the facts in the case,” replied 
the man as he received afi order on the treasurer for his 
check.—Detroit Free Press. 
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AFRAID OF HIS WATCH. 


Many would not look ‘a king’s gift in the mouth” if 
they could. It seems that Rossini, the celebrated com- 
poser, could not if he would—in one case at least—and 
it would have been better if he had never learned how. 
The story of Rossini’s present of a magnificent gold 
watch from King Louis Philippe is told by the London 
Telegraph, to illustrate the great maestro’s superstitious 
weakness : 


One afternoon, as he was showing the watch to some 
acquaintances in the Café Heider, a strange gentleman 
walked up to the table at which he was sitting, and ad- 
dressed him with the words, “‘M. Rossini, you do not 
know the secrets of your watch, although vou have 
worn it for such a longtime. Will you permit me to 
reveal them to you?” Rossini, with an ironical smile, 
ban him the watch, when, greatly to his surprise, 
the stranger touched a hidden spring, and a false lining 
to the back of the watch flew open, disclosing the 
maestro’s portrait, painted in miniature, and surrounded 
by a wreath of enamelled Arabic characters. 

Interrogated as to how he came by his knowledge of 
the watch’s secret, the existence of which Rossini had 
never before suspected, the stranger avowed himself 
the maker of the costly toy, but oddly enough, positively 
declined to explain the signification of the Arabic words 
encircling the likeness, although repeatedly and ur- 
gently solicited by Rossini to do so. : 

From that moment Rossini, convinced that some evil 
spell must be contained in the mystic characters which 
their author steadfastly refused to interpret to him, 
conceived so unconquerable a fear of the watch that he 
never again wore it. After his death it was found by 
his heirs securely sealed up and hidden away in an old 
commode which apparently had not been opened for 
= years, as its contents were covered with thick 

ust. 





“I CAN AND I WILL.” 


A writer in the Zvangelist tellsa story to illustrate 
the difference between “I can’t,’ and “I can and will.’’ 
The difference between the two phrases is just the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat, and the story, we 
trust, will so impress our readers that they will adopt 
the latter as their motto: 


I know of a boy who eis to enter the Jun- 
ior Class of the New York University. He was study- 
ing trigonometry, and I gave him three examples for 
his next lesson. 

The following day he came into | room to demon- 
strate his problems. Two of them he understood, but 
the third—-a very difficult one—he had not performed. 
I said to him,— 

“Shall I hel 

“No, sir! 
time.” 

I said, “I will give you all the time you wish.” 

The next day he came into my room to recite a lesson 
in the same study. 

“Well, Simon, have you worked that example?”’ 

**No, sir,”’ he answered; ‘‘but I can and will do it, if 
you will give me a little more time.” 

Mpc | you shall have all the time you desire.” 

I always like these boys who are determined to do 
their own work; for they make our best scholars, and 
men too. The third morning you should have seen 
Simon enter my room. I knew he had it, for his whole 
face told the story of his success. 

Yes, he had it, notwithstanding it had cost him many 
hours of the severest mental labor. 

Not only had he solved the problem, but, what was 
of infinitely greater importance to him, he had begun 
to develop mathematical powers, which, under the in- 
spiration of “I can and I will,’”’ he has continued to 
cultivate, until to-day he is Professor of Mathematics in 
one of our largest colleges, and one of the ablest mathe- 
maticians of his years in our country. 


you?” 
can and will do it, if you will give me 
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HOW SAILORS PULL TEETH. 


Sailors often suffer from the toothache and have to 
bear the pain as best they can until they reach the 
shore. One day, a captain, seeing a sailor’s mouth in 
a bad condition, asked the cause. The poor fellow had 
suffered so long with a bad tooth that his patience gave 
out. Then he took a chisel and a hammer and found a 
comrade who was willing to cut off the top of the tooth 
for him. 


That same voyage, the captain was caught by an ach- 
ing tooth, the pain from which soon became unbearable. 
The remedy of the sailor had proved so much worse 
than the disease, that the captain was unwilling to try 
the chisel. His contrivance for extracting the tooth 
was ingenious, though intricate. He fastened a fine 
long wire to a bullet, which he placed in his pistol with 
the wire hanging out. Securing the wire to the aching 
tooth, he opened his mouth as wide as possible and 
fired. His ingenuity was rewarded, for the tooth fol- 
lowed the bullet into the air. His experience, however, 
made him buy a set of dentist’s instruments. But, 
strange to relate, he never had any use for them, though 
he followed the sea for many years. 


4@ 
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ANECDOTE OF SCHILLER. 
An anecdote of Schiller, the German poet, illustrates 








a great boy, 


the fearlessness which marked him when a small boy : 


Black clouds, one day, announced an approaching 
thunder-storm. Flashes of lightning began to dart 
through the atmosphere. Inquiry was made for the 
but he was nowhere to be found. The tempest, 
meanwhile, came nearer and nearer; the thunder rolled 
awfully, and lightning burst from the bosom of the 


tue as that is werth we hope our readers know. One| murky clouds. 


feels a kind of disappointed pity to see a promising case 


of honesty like the following end as it does: 


The whole family was employed in seeking him. He 
was at length found, just at the t of d ding 
from the top of a very tall lime-tree, near the house. 





A few weeks ago atrain over one of the railroads | The father cried,— 


running West ran over acow just beyond the Grand 
at head- | 


Trunk Junction. The matter was reported 


“Why, my son, where have you been?” 
“I only wanted to see,” replied the fearless boy, 


quarters, but the owner of the mangled bovine was not ‘where all that fire came from.” 











PuriFy Your BLoop. 


No other preparation contains such a concentration of 
vitalizing, enriching, purifying and invigorating proper- 
ties as Hood's Sarsaparilla. “I cheerfully recommend 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for biliousness and all impurities of 
the blood. Last spring I was much benefited by it.”— 
Mrs. J. W. Clement, Franklin, N. H. 


OUR POLICY. 

It is not now, nor has it ever been, the policy of the 
proprietors of. Hood’s Sarsaparilla to mislead the public 
in any way regarding the curative power of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. In advertising, we shall state facts hon- 
estly, candidly, and allow the people to judge the claims 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has upon their confidence and pat- 
ronage. Thousands have found good health and relief 
from terrible suffering, through the use of Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, when every other means failed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by Johnston Holloway & Co., Philadelphia: Fuller 
& Fuller, Chicago; Richardson & Co., St. ects: Reding- 
ton & Co., San Francisco; Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, 
and New York and New England druggists. $1; 6 for $5. 
Made only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treatment of an eminent German phy- 
sician, who became interested in his case, his asthma 
disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him. ithin the past few years this Remedy 
has been used in thousands of the worst cases with as- 
tonishing and uniform success. It contains no poison- 
ous or fnluriows properties whatever. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
CHARLESTON, s. C., Dec. 7, 1880. 


Messrs. J. BURNETT & CO. Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen,—A lady ot eighty years of age, who has 








been a sufferer for many years with severe attacks of 
spasmodic asthma, has found reliefat last in Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy. It afforded immediate relief 
for weeks, and sometimes months. 
This case has come under our personal knowledge, and 
we report with the hope others may Sod the same relief. 
Yours, OWIE & MOISE. 


Extract from the “Life of Washington Irving,” 
nephew, Pierre M. Irving. Vol. 1V., p. 272. 
“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment—what had 
been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Holmes on his late visit,— 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, to be taken every four hours. 
A good night was the result.” 
“TI have derived very great benefit from ‘Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy.’” G. F. OSBORNE. 
President Neptune Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
“My mother had suffered eight years from the harvest 
asthma. The recurrence of this three months’ agony 
every year must soon wear her out. “Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy” arrested the terrible disease, and has 
kept it off for the whole season, to the great joy of the 
family.” Rev. JOS. E. ROY, Chicago agent of the Amer- 
panel Home Missionary Society, to the N. Y. Jnde- 
e 


by his 


endent. 
as (Published in the *‘ Alexandria Gazette,” May, 1877.) 
“TO THE SUFFERERS BY ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, Etc.—In the interest merely of such persons 
without any conference with those who advertise it, I 
earnestly urge all who suffer by these distressing mala- 
dies to use persistently ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for 
Asthma, Rose Cold, etc.’” . B. ERTSON, 
Broad Run, Fauquier Co., Va. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma is prepared 
only by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston. 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 

ing the Complexion. 

*  CaUTION.—There are counterfeits! 





BEFORESAFTER) = Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 

» USING that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
GLENN, on each packet. 

UR Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 

spi Sup cakes 60c., and mailed to any 

SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 


3 cents extra per cake, by 


GIN. CRITTENTON. Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 
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An Article that is at once 


ATEETH PRESERVER 


SOZ0D0NT And BREATH PURIFIER, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





In Cases of CHOLERA, Brown’s 
GINGER does GOOD. Frederick 
Brown, Philadelphia, 1822. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Compound of pure Cod-Liver Oiland 





Limk. The advantage of this compound over the plain 
Oil is, that the nauseating taste of the Oil is entirely re- 
moved, and the whole rendered entirely palatable. The 
offensive taste of the Oil has long acted as a great objec- 
tion to its use; butin this form the trouble is entirely 
obviated. A host of certiticates might be given here to 
testify to the excellence and success of * Wilbor’s Cod-Liv- 
er Ot! and Lime;” but the fact that it is regularly pre- 
scribed by the medical facuity is sufficient. For sale by 
A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and by all druggists. 





R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN } LB. BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


KIDNEY- WORT 


A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


ak V 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

H Ifyouare suffering from malaria, 

Malaria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 

ptic, or constipated, use Kidney-Wort to re- 
jeve and cure you. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the System, every one 
should take a thorough course of it. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. PRICE $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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A Medicine for, ° Fore. Invented by a Woman. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so commen to our best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


tz It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t2” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2% 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t2” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. -21 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, — pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


» a i s sed. 
Or DT: E.. PINK HAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
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LYDIA 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
eeipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for Fy ag 

enclose stamp. Address as ve. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


ce Sold by all Druggists. 23 
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310.00 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline breaks 
with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline or Flexi- 
ble Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1 0°. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 





WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A CONVICT’S GRIEF. 

Cruelty is no proper part of punishment, though se- 
verity may be. However great the crime, inhumanity 
Reading the follow- 
ing from the Philadelphia Record, one cannot repress the 


is never needed to satisfy justice. 


instinctive feeling that it would have been better to al- 
low the besecching prisoner his request. The privilege 
of and death summoned him 
for a farewell look at the face of his wife, would have 
been little to give. One morning last December, the 
tolling of the bell of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Annunciation announced the service for the dead, and 
aisle to the altar, where the 
was celebrated before a solemn multitude. 


an hour, when sickness 


a coffin was borne up the 
funeral mass 


3ut there was one mourner, unseen in the edifice, 
whose tears fell thick and fast as the solemn rites of the 
church were being performed over the cloth-covered 
casket. 

Across the street from the church are the cold gray 
walls of Moyamensing Prison. In one of the corridors 
of this institution an inmate was pacing when the first 
muffled tones caught his ear. His cheeks blanched, his 
knees trembled under his body, and sinking upon a 
chair which happened to be near by, he buried bis face 
in his hands, while his frame shook with convulsive 
Bobs. 

This man was William Cannon, who in three weeks’ 
time will have completed the term of imprisonment to 
which he was sentenced for offering a bribe of seventy- 
five cents to an elector; and the funeral which was then 
in progress was that of his wife and the mother of his 
four children, 

A week ago, when she was lying at the point of death, 
earnest but unsuccessful efforts were put forth to induce 
the Board of Pardons to allow his discharge, and after 
the vital spark had fled the judge by whom he had been 
sentenced was compelled, by want of authority, to deny 
the man permission to cross the street from the prison 
to the church, that he might look for the last time upon 
the face of the partner of his joys and sorrows. 

These thoughts added poignancy to his grief, and all 
the efforts of the keepers to soothe him were of no 
avail. 

“Tf know it’s her funeral,” he said, when the men, 
from kindly motives, were inclined to mildly prevari- 
eate. “When I heard the first tolling I felt that all was 
over, for up to then I had hoped that I might have been 
allowed to go across there. Do you know,” Cannon 
said subsequently to one of the keepers, ‘that for nights 
I have walked the floor of my cell until morning, hop- 
ing against hope that I might be allowed this one re- 
quest. Sleep was out of the question; but all is over 
now’’—and again his emotion got the better of his ef- 
forts at self-control, and he sank back exhausted, 

+o, 

NAMES OF THE STATES. 

At the annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester, a paper was read by Mr. H. B. 
Staples, in which he discussed the origin of the 
of several of the States, 
lows: 


New Hampshire gets its name from Hampshire, Eng 
land. Massachusetts is derived from an Indian name, 
first given to the bay, signifying ‘“‘near the great hills.”’ 
Rhode Island has an obscure 1; the Island of |} 
Rhodes, the “Island of the and a Dutch origin, 
“Red Island,’? were mentioned, the first seeming to have 
the best historical support. 

Connecticut is an Indian name, 
long tidal river.” Virginia, the 
have a royal origin. 

Maine was named from the fact that it was supposed 
to contain the “mayne portion’ of New England. Ver- 
mont has no especial ¢ if stion except that it is claimed 
to have been first an alias—New Connecticut, alias Ver- | 
mont. 

Kentucky popularly signifies either 
bloody ground,” or ‘ta bloody river,’’ but its origin 
signifies “the head of a river,” or “the long river.’ 
Tennessee comes from its river, the name being derived 
from the name of an Indian village on the river—‘*Tan- 
asec, 

Ohio is named after an Indian name, signifying “some- 
thing great.”” with an accent of admiration. Indiana 
comes from the name of an carly land company. Illi- 
nois comes from the Indian—the name of a tribe. 

Michigan is claimed to mean “lake country;” it 
probably came from the name of the lake, “Great 
Lake,” which bore this name before the land adjacent | 
was named, 

Louisiana is from the French. Arkansas and Mis- | 
souri are Indian, the former doubtful; the latter is | 
claimed to mean in its original “muddy water,” which | 
describes the river. Iowa is also Indian, with doubtful = 


names 
His conclusions were as fol- 


signifying “land ona 
Carolinas and Georgia 





a “dark and 





meaning. 

Texas is popularly supposed to be Indian, but m: Mi 
be Spanish. Florida is Spanish, ‘a flowery land.” | 
Oregon has a conjectural origin. It is probably Indian, | 
but a Spanish origin is claimed. | 

California comes from a Spanish romance of 1510. 
Nevada takes its name from the mountains, who get | 
theirs from a resemblance to the Nevadas of South | 
America. Minnesota is Indian, ‘‘sky-tinted-water.” 
Nebraska is variously rendered “shallow water” and | 
“flat country.” 

Kansas is from an Indian root, Kaw, corrupted by the 
French, Mississippi is “great water,” or “whole 
river.” Alabama is Indian, the name of a fortress and 
a tribe signifying, as is claimed, “there we rest.” 


4@> 
PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN. 
of 
following report of 


A curious illustration of the law association is 
brought out in the a conversation | 
with a New York photographer who has many children 
sit to him: 


Me suppose you photograph some of the children of- 
ten? 

“Oh yes. Some mothers bring their children every 
few months. Why, I’ve watched a good many chil- 
dren grow up until they got to be ten or twelve years 
old. Then I've lost sight of them until they’ve had 
children of their own and brought them back here. | 

“T had a curious expericnce the other day. A very 
cheerful young marri d couple came here with a little 
boy. A nice little fellow he was, too. 

“Well, they wanted him photographed, and photo- 
graphed he was without any trouble. He seemed to 
take it kind o’ seriously, and kept very quiet. 

“When I was through the young man said, ‘T don’t 
suppose you remember us.’ Well, I looked at them, 
but | didn’t remember them. 

“Then he pulled out two photographs, one of a little 
boy and one of a little girl. ‘That's my wife,’ he said, 
‘and the other one is myself, and you took them,’ 

“They didn’t blame me for not remembering them. 
Hers was taken twenty years ago and his about twenty- 
five years back. I hey never met tilla few years be- 
fore their marriag 

“When they w vanted their boy photographed they 
wondered if I was still here, and when they found out 
I was they were greatly ple ased with the thought of 
having the boy taken by me 

“T suppose both the rich and the poor want their chil- 


YOUNG ME 





dren photographed ?"’ 


“Yes. I have some of the wealthiest anit in New , 
York for customers, and then, again, some who have to 
save up a long time before they can get baby’s picture. 

“Once a poor woman came to me with a forlorn, sick 
little child, and begged me to take its picture. She said 
she hadn’t any money, but she’d try and pay me some | 
time. 

“I looked at the child, and saw it wasn’t long for this 
world. I knew that when it was gone its features would | 
come like sunshine into that poor mother’s life, and I 
took a picture for her. 

“Well, sir, about two months afterward that woman 

came to me and paid me with tears in her eyes. I didn’t 

ask any questions, but just before she went she said, 
‘She’s dead, mister. My little girl’s dead, and oh! how 
I do love her picture!’ *—New York Sun. 


+> 
CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

There died at Savannah, Ga., not long since, a gentle- 
man, whose length of days and honorable life illustrate 
three conditions of success. Dr. Prime, writing in the 
New York Observer of Mr. Samuel Green, the gentle- 
man referred to, says: 


To the young who questioned him as to the secret of 
success in life, I have beard him at various times assign 
three distinct reasons for his own: 

**] was enabled to say ‘No’ when asked to join low 
company, and espec ially to frequent drinking- saloons.’ 

Landing at Savannah at the age of twenty-five (he 
wus born in England), he was met by six young Eng- 
lishmen and welcomed in the year 1833, and asked, by | 
way of hospitality, to take something to drink. 

And he said yes, if he might choose his own drink; 
and, amid their sherry covblers and mint juleps, he 
chose lemonade. And this course he pursued, in spite | 
of jeers and taunts, living to see five of those young men 
of position and capacity fill drunkards’ graves. 

Another reason was the ‘‘consideration of the poor” 
—Psalm 41. 

I have often heard him say that, when he came out 
from England, to enter on a ‘salary , in Savannah, of six 
hundred dollars a year, he landed wih one dollar in his 
pocket, and gave away half of it toa man poorer than 
himself; that this half he gave, not the half he kept, 
was the secret of his fortune. 

And this, again, was the rule of his life. 

The third reason was found in the observance of the 
Fifth Commandment. 

Year by year he went over to see the old father left 
in England, and to bestow comforts as God prospered 
him. 

And on the very last occasion ‘of seeing him, the old 
man pressed him down upon his knees and, in patriar- 
chal fashion, invoked the blessing of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob upon him, closing,— 

**As thou hast been a good son, so may God give thee 
good children, and it shall be ‘well with thee’ now and 
forever.” 

“Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it.” 





People with weak lungs are liable to consumption, 
Take Piso’s Cure in time. [Com. 
fe eon 
Send Name and Address to Cragin & Co., 
delphia, Pa., for cook-book free. 


Phila- 
(Com, 
ees 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice is the most agreeable article for cleansing and 
whitening the teeth ever introduced. It has won its way 
upward on its merits. Price 25 cents. [Com, 

+ 


How can you remain such a sufferer from dyspepsia 
when worse cases than yours are being cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla? 100 doses, $1. (Com. 

a 
“Threw away her Supporter.” 

Dr. PIERCcE,—A neighbor of ours was suffering from 
“female weakness” which the doctors told her could not 
be cured without a supporter. After considerable per- 
suasion my wife induced her to try your “Favorite Pre- 
scription.” After using one bottle she threw away the 
supporter and did a large washing, which she had not 
done in two years before. JAMES MILLER, 4246 Jacob 
Street, Wheeling, W. Va. [Com. 





MlthHe CAT SET, | new design, to card collectors for 2 
green stamps. C. D. HAWLEY, Salem, Wash Co., N.Y. 


LD COINS Wanted. $1 to $100 cash paid for ¢ ertain 
date. Send stamp for list.C.F.BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt 


THE ACCURATE WATCH. Circulars. eB 
QEr D STAMP for circular of WHEELER'S JAVA 
GAME Fow.Ls. H.C. WHEELER, Foxboro’, Mass. 


RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. West End Institute, New Haven, Conn. 
Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send for circular. 


LLUSTRATED Circulars and Testimonials, Kent’s 
Manual for Young Men, ready May l5th. Send one 
cent stamp. _C. H. KE ONT, Dav enport, Iowa. 


FANCY CARDS. 
\ 


Fine set for two3e amps.School 
Agency, Box 110, Baltimore, Mad. 
Trite for a free sample of . Johnson's Cleeko for catarrh. 
Address M.Johnson, Druggist, § Salem, W: ash, Co.,N.Y. 
joreign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell a yprov al shee t, 
on Com. 2% per et. Geo.W.Green & Co.,) edford, Mass. 


QcROLL SAWYE —} E bony, Clear and hogany 
Polish, 3 0z. 25e._ Best in the world. Send 3c. stamp 
for list. F. R. HILL, 19 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago, it 
Manual for Young 


W Have Kent's C Commentaries, 
Men, $1, Young Ladies’, full morocco, $1.50. Sent 
postpaid. LEE & SH EP. ARD, 41 Franklin St., ‘Boston. 
If you want to learn Tele “graphy in a 


few months, and be certain of a situa- 
VALENTINE Bros., Janesville, Wis 


S.M.SPENCER 
C248: 5O: Wash'n St. 
Boston, Mass. 
Y MAN can take orders for fine Custom Shirts; 


Fs pF profitable and reliable. Write for particu- 
lars, W -M. GOLDTHW AITE, (Box 97 5), Springfield, Mass. 


in all parts. Dr, Marsh, uincy, Mich. 


and Silver Adv. c REE 


GOL our_new lovely TR 
€ 


for 3ct postage. J. WASKEY & Co., 
Agents Wanted. Send postal 


Sun Oil Stoves, 
Singer Machines, | and receive free our encyclope- 
dia. U.S. Foundry Co., Chie ago. 


Giant Can Movers. 
3c. stamp for 10 © ards, “7 "atience, or Bun- 


SEND 3 thorne’s Bride.” “ Bric-a-Brac Camp Meet- 


ing.” DIAMOND cane FACTORY, Box 603, Baltimore. 


tion, address 

Agents Wanted. 
Sells rapidly. 

Particulars free 





and Morphine Habft Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Reter to 1000 patients cured 





Cards 
series 
Baltimore, 


N AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
a all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
L. HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass, 
SHORTHAND Writing thoroughly 
taught by mail or 
personally. Situations procured for pupils when com- 
petent. Send for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE.Oswego, N -Y. 
TANTED AGENTS for the complete and authen- 
¢ Life of HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, by F. H. 
Pitestrated. The people are ready for it. 
B. RUSSEL L, 57 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


CARDS! © 


Send two Se. stamps to Charles Toliner, Jr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., fora new set of large Chromo Card, 
and Catalogue of latest designs published. 


t 
Underwood. 
B. 


“Betty and the Baby,” 


The popular new song and chorus, by M. C. 
the rage. Dedicated to Sergeant Mason. 
will want this little gem. 
ceipt of 35 cents. 





. now all 

Fv R= singer 

Mailed to any address on re- 
BRAINARD’S SONS, 


MAY 4, 1882. 








‘THE MINERAL INKSTAND. 


An Inkstand made of 2% specimens of Colorado min- 
erals. Price $2.00. Mailed to any oa Ss, in a tin case. 
on receipt of price. Address THE NEW YORK NEW s 
COMPANY, 20 Beekman Street, New York. 


ir. ee Fishing Tackle. 


Anglers will find everything for 
Fishing. of the BEST QUALITY, of all kinds and styles— 
suitable for all waters. Lists of prices mailed on appli- 
cation to BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 
Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in colors on Burlap. 


Permanent business for agents. Catalogue for stamp. E.5. 
F ROST &C 0., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper. 


Hir es "Improved Root Beer 


Package 25cts. Makes gallons of a delicious, strength- 























accord 
CIAL,” 


in, 


“HECLA” 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave., Philadelphia,Pa. 
decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 

Under College management. 

Ladies’ and Children’s 

cent. to_the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’s 

VARD "HENSHAW, & CO., Boston, Mass. 
nan The new “ieee SPE- 

Ww 

eld and O.to Bicycles, 'B 
4 YTrieyelee 


ening Si wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 
INDELIBLE INK, 
No preparation and only acom- 
c ente nnial al MEDAL and | 2AL and Di ploma. | Sold everywhere, 
aa. oe both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
Ie ation lege ieiudies. Over 1300 students, 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec’y. 
Fi irst-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
co Do not rattle; do not pull off; ~ 
Boots. Your shoe-dealer has them if “‘wide-awake;” 
if not, send Lic. in gpg Stamps, or a pair by mail, to 
py Steel Spok —< y r Tire, 
‘Fire, $9 to $20, 
and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest youths’ mac hine made. _ Price 
St. Nicho 
Velecipedes, Girls 
sent free upon spplicetion, Wei are Sole 


to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
mon pen needed, Superior for 
lege, Oberlin, O. Thorough ana 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Mu- ‘lll iil. 
te rred. Addre Ss Pr rof. F. B. RICE. 
not tear the skirts or carpets; add 100" per 
the ae naale age 
15 to $50; Iron 
List of the Heola,S Fair. 
Agents for ARD,” 
ALE” 


y Gen 
a gd on the ae _ stamp for spe- 
Bho: ce lis Gentlemen's machines, 
A.G. SPALDING : a B 0S.,108 ‘Madison St., Chicago, ill. 


GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 


“CROWN MAKE” 


Collars & Cuffs. 


SOLD BY THE 
LEADING DEALERS. 
Same Style as Men's ‘Belray.’ 


OYs! 


If you want something 
that will keep fun on hand 
all the time, get one of 
these 


PATENT BOW GUNS, 


re globe sight and 5 metal-pointed arrows. 
e $1. Sent to any part of the U.S. for 25c. 
pdr It shoots 200 yards and hits the —_ 

rel every time after you have learned to us 
it right. Send for . beautiful Cotalogne of 
SCROLL SAWS, Fancy Woods a e- 
signs, Carving and ‘engraving Tools, Fishing 
Tackle, Gymnasium and orting Goods, 
Skates, &c., &c. Also 20,000 of the most beau- 
tiful GOLD and Colored Picture Cards, 
Foreign and American, for SCRAP BOOKS 
and ALBUMS 10 for 35e., 20 for 40c., 40 for 70c. 

EDW. M. WRIGHT, 
Box 31, saan Marshall Co.. Indiana. 
FOREICN STAMPS. _ 

100, all different, stamps used 
and unused, including . Wales, 
Bermuda, Servia, Heli oland, Ha- 
wat, Brazil, Trinidad, Brunswick, 
= y, France. etc., postpaid, 2 cts. 
fferent, stamps, in- 
cining many scarce, such as Turks 
Isles, Guatemala, Deccan, C typrus, 
Iceland, Japan, Bulgaria, Salvador, 
Porto Rico, Liberia, Malta, Sweden, 
Cosen, Spain, etc., postpaid, 50 cts. 
2 pareguny, le.; 12 Prince Edward 
sle, 7 Rome, 18c.; 3 Hayti, 
lic.; 5 Guatemala, °82, B50: $ 9 Sardinia. lie. The setsare 
all unused. ‘The entire lot of packets and sets post aid, 
with price list for $2.50. E. R. ACKERMAN, Plainfield, 


Union County, N.J. 
BACH’S“es 
MONETTE 


NEWMUSICALWONDER ONLY 
InHandsomeWalnutCase 
Simplest in the World. 
Elegy ~, Hietodiout, Powe 














ORGAN INA CO. 
See ence 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidne, ys. 
home use, packages to make 5 gal lions, by mail, 
and two 3c, stamps for postage; ckazes, si, 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, L' ife of fifan, Juni Winter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. otanic De- 
pot, 249 Washington Street, Boston. 

GEO. Vv. SW ETT, M. D., Proprietor. 





For 
i canes. 
repaid. 








Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 
desire relief, } canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 








F YOUR LU are almost wasted by consump- 
tion, Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” will 
not cure you, yet as a remedy for severe coughs, and all 
curable bronchial, throat and lung affections, it is unsur- 
passed. Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s large Fe pemph- 
let treatise on Consumption and Kindred tions. 
Address W ons DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, Buffalo, N N. Y. 


Print. & Your Ownssch33: 


13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything eas 
by printed instructions. Send 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 





Cards, Labels, 
c. Press $3 





Clev eland, O., or Chicago, Ill. 


SelfInker $4 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Conn, 


Babies of Maumee. 


Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate the - sops and all 
aumee; 
The babies kicked and squalled, 
And mothers whipped them all 
In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that bawl 
In Maumee. 


| PENSIONS For SOLDIERs, 
z widows, fathers, mothers or 
children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
\ for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose veins 
MA or any Disease. Thousands of Pengionezs on 
By) soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY 
\ PATEN procured for inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants procured, bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs apply for your rights at once. Send 2 
stamps for Pension and Bounty ws, Blanks and 
Instructions. Fees fixed by law. We can refer to 
thousands of Pensioners and ."o Address 
GeLston & U. Claim Atty’s. 

Box 725, Washington, D. % 


“ BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made. 
STRICTLY FirsT-CLass, 
MAST, FOOS &CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
* Send for catalogue and prices. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have, 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
ey 36-page C atalogue and (4 
Price L 
THE POPE _M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Wagptagtes &t., 











Lowest prices ever Known 
on Bi -Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


Boston, Mass, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for -, hey 


6 ] N Gc Catalogue, 1 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN INNATL 0: 


~WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn. Thoroughly water proof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers Of all kinds,it is 
without an equal. . Se nd ae 

for circular and price lis 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


125 PIECES FOR 50 CENTS. 
500 PIECES FOR $2. 
Mailed on receipt of price, Hitchecock’s famous Col- 
lections. Enclose stamp for Catalogue. Address Hitch- 
cock’s Music Store, Sun Building, Nev w ‘York, _ 


BEST AND CHEAPEST! ’ 
No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 

agents. oo Aenea oA ir- 
culars, wanted, 
VERMONT A ARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls 

















THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The ow By cetablichment makin SSPECIA BUS- 
INES: s. r\ HOUSES for 


ate °a og ER rem- 
jan xtras, cal ax: most estab- 
ng Pot Plants suitable for immedi- 

ostpaid, to any post-oftice. 


aS grow. Stro 
ate bloom delivered ‘eately, 
oice, all labelled, for $1; 
3.26 for 35 
G 


5 splendid varieties, 
it hak HY se ors for $5; 76 for 
3; 100 for $13. ‘our NE IDE a complete 
realise on the ED 70 IngeE . elegantly tllustrated—free to 
a 


7 
Rose Growers. 


West Grove, Chester Co., 


Pa. 

‘Au musta Healy "s Veg- 

etable Tonic Pills, or 

the same remedy in 

liquid form. Augusta 

Healy’s Ve able 

Tonic Cordia "aemes 

sixteen years has won 

the indorsement of 

multitudes of grateful 

women, whom it has 

relieved and cured of 

Chronic Weaknesses 

common to all. Send 

for interesting pamph- 

let. Buy of your drug- 

gist, or we will send it 

on receipt of price: $1 

er box or bottle; six, 

5. Letters answered 

Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
. Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 


EXCELSIO 
LAWN 





lady proprietor. 
a Temple Pi. 





ckND FoR 
CincuLar 


. Price LIST. 
CHADBORN & COLOWELLMFS.Co-NEWBURGH.NY 


LITTLE SONGS 


-——FOR—— 


Lads and Lasses. 


A delightful collection of songs for youth—not old 
nursery rhymes, but an original set of words and music, 
of an attractive, simple and refined character, by Wade 
Whi ~" Copies mailed on ort of Tid 75 cts. 
Published by WM. A. at theke, 
25 Union 4 N. Y. 

















